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CuapterR XXXVI. 


TWO VIEWS. 


T was very seldom that Uncle Stephen’s face, albeit far from a 
cynical one, wholly lost that expression of philosophical calm 
which old age and a long consciousness of the possession of superior 
intelligence combine to bestow. But, after perusing this strange 
bequest of Matthew Helston’s, it exhibited every sign of perturba- 
tion and dismay. Stiff as he was in his limbs, he seemed unable 
to consider the matter sitting quietly in his arm-chair, but paced 
the room with unequal steps, muttering to himself disconsolately. 
On hearing Mr. Barlow come into the hall, however, he moved 
quickly to the door, and beckoned him in. 

‘Can you give me a few minutes quite alone?’ he said. 
‘Something has occurred of moment, I think. Amy must not 
be present.’ 

‘Mary was at the door as I came up, soI did not ring the 
bell,’ returned Mr. Barlow ; ‘the ladies do not know that I am in 
the house.’ 

‘That is well. Let us come down to the smoking-room, how- 
ever, where we shall run no chance of being disturbed.’ 

‘ What has happened now ?’ inquired the lawyer, astonished at 
these unprecedented precautions. ‘No new trouble, I do hope?’ 

‘Yes, a new one, or at least one that is new to us,’ answered 
Mr. Durham significantly. ‘When poor Sabey was turning out 
her husband’s desk this morning she found this letter addressed to 
me in his handwriting.’ 

‘« Tf anything should happen to me,”’ continued Mr. Barlow, 
reading from the envelope; ‘such a superscription is noteworthy 
indeed.’ 
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‘You think it shows danger,’ said Mr. Durham, unconsciously 
gnawing his beard, ‘or at least the knowledge that something was 
likely to happen ?’ 

‘ Undoubtedly,’ said Mr. Barlow. 

‘ That did not strike me,’ returned the old man. ‘If you are 
right, it only makes things look more black. Read it, read it.’ 

Mr. Barlow read the letter slowly and carefully, then stood with 
it in his hand, evidently in deep thought. 

‘It has no date,’ observed Mr. Durham; ‘that seems to me 
against your argument of design.’ 

‘It is so,’ admitted the lawyer. 

‘Still, you think, perhaps, that consciousness of exposure to 
temptation, and of his own weakness, might have caused him to 
make preparations for the worst.’ 

‘Good heavens! Mr. Durham, do you suppose that Matthew 
was carrying on some secret intrigue ?’ 

‘ What other explanation can you put upon it? The service 
he asks of me must, he says, be a secret one—TI should not be now 
speaking of it to you, of course, Mr. Barlow, but for the sad cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed—* secret even from my wife, 
and indeed especially from her.” What other meaning can such an 

‘expression wear save that I have put upon it? Again, “J have 
only one other favour to ask of you: that, for my sake, you will 
not seck to inquire into this woman’s story.” A phrase that seems 
to me even more pregnant than the otber.’ 

‘ Of course it is suspicious, Mr. Durham ; or rather, I grant the 
circumstances would be so in the case of most men. You are 
Helston’s uncle, and should know him best.’ 

‘I do know him as far as one man may know his fellow; 
but you surely don’t suppose, sir, that I wish to be hard upon 
Matthew ?’ 

‘Of course not, Mr. Durham. I think, however, your judg- 
ment is here at fault.’ 

* And, as you would add, on the side of harshness,’ observed the 
old man bitterly. ‘This is what comes of length of days.’ 

To Mr. Barlow this was one of those observations of Mr. 
Durham’s of which he was wont very frankly to aver that he could 
neither make head nor tail. The abstract—unless in the form of 
a legal document—-was not at all in his line. It was on the con- 

crete only—unlike the cah-horses—that he felt on firm ground. 

‘You have never heard any mention of this Lucy Mortlock?’ 
he said presently. 

‘I?’ exclaimed Mr. Durham with irritation; ‘how should I 
have heard? Am I the sort of person—even if I were not his 
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uncle—to whom Matthew would talk upon such a subject? He 
has probably never opened his lips about her to any one.’ 

‘Really, Mr. Durham, you attribute to your nephew very bad be- 
haviour, upon what, as it seems to me, are very insufficient grounds. 
Matthew was reserved, no doubt, but scarcely what I should call 
secretive: conceive the deep and continuous duplicity that such 
an intrigue would have demanded of him ?’ 

‘I don’t wish to conceive it, Mr. Barlow,’ returned the old man 
with emotion. ‘To dwell upon the matter at all is odious to me; 
but I cannot shut my eyes to probabilities. If we were concern- 
ing ourselves with anything but a woman, I could go three miles 
for your one (or for any man’s) on the road to show Matthew’s 
innocence. But I cannot efface within me the experience of a 
lifetime ; and it tells me that until a man is dead you can never 
be sure of his relations with the other sex. You will say, and with 
justice, that Matthew was the very last person to prove faithless to 
his wife, to carry on a system of domestic hypocrisy, to spend any 
portion of his scanty earnings upon an unworthy object—but, un- 
happily, it is these “ very last” men who are the first to do it. If 
it was so, poor fellow,’ added Uncle Stephen musingly, ‘ there was 
reason enough for his absence of mind and wandering thoughts.’ 

‘ If, however, your suggestion of yesterday is to be accepted, Mr. 
Durham,’ observed the lawyer, ‘ poor Matthew was scarcely respons- 
ible for his actions.’ 

‘Let us hope so; let us hope so, Mr. Barlow. And yet, great 
Heaven, what an alternative to be grateful for!’ 

‘Well, for my part—and with all deference to your greater 
experience of life,’ said Mr. Barlow, after a long silence, ‘I see 
nothing in this letter which cannot be explained—I do not say 
satisfactorily—but in a less painful way. Matthew Helston’s heart 
was a very kind one; and, notwithstanding his habits of reserve, it 
was subject to impulse.’ 

‘ That is to say,’ remarked Mr. Durham, with a gesture of im- 
patience, ‘he was impressionable and affectionate ; of such materials 
are formed the unwilling slaves of passion.’ 

‘But why should this not have been an affair of mere philan- 
thropy? He has become acquainted, we know not how, with this 
girl, and pities her; she is exposed to poverty and all its ills, and 
he would fain place her out of the reach of temptation. A quixotic 
act, you may say , 

‘I say an unjust one,’ broke in Mr. Durham; ‘he dares not 
speak of it to his wife, and naturally shrinks from encroaching 
upon his narrow means for such a purpose; but he asks another to 
be his almoner. Itis an infatuation, of course, but one which stains 
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his memory. Moreover, conceive the risk he ran in leaving such 
a letter where Sabey was sure to find it. What selfishness, what 
recklessness! Oh, Matt! how shameful!’ 

The old man threw himself into a chair, and beat his hands 
together in a manner distressing to behold. 

‘Well, sir, there is one comfort,’ said Mr. Barlow consolingly : 
‘Mrs. Helston did not open the letter, and need never now be 
cognisant of its contents. Except so far as we are concerned, all 
this is as though it never had happened.’ 

‘Do you think matters are to end here, then?’ inquired Mr. 
Durham. 

‘Indeed I hope so. You will surely not seek out this person ?’ 

‘Of course I shall. In any case, I must do that. You don't 
suppose I object to the money payment ?—and, if your explanation 
of the matter is a correct one, it will, of course, be paid. But is it 
possible you do not see to what this disclosure points—what an 
explanation it may afford of Matthew’s disappearance—and that of 
the diamonds too—and one more trouble, worse tu that poor woman 
above-stairs than even the catastrophe itself?’ 

‘Upon my life, I don’t see it yet,’ said Mr. Barlow, not without 
a touch of pique. 

‘And he is a lawyer!’ murmured Mr. Durham in what he in- 
tended to be a soliloquy, but of which the other heard every word. 
‘I have always said that their knowledge of human life is but parch- 
ment deep !—The unhappy conclusion borne in upon my mind, Mr. 
Barlow, is that this Lucy Mortlock is at the bottom of the whole 
calamity.’ 

‘Do you mean by that that Matthew has rur away with 
her ?’ 

‘Heaven forgive me if I do him wrong,’ answered Mr. Barlow 
solemnly, ‘ but that is my belief.’ 

‘It is not mine,’ said Mr. Barlow sturdily. 

It was curious to note the different mental attitudes of these 
two men upon a subject on which their natural sympathies were 
almost identical. Indeed, Mr. Durham, who took the dark view of 
the probabilities of the case, was undoubtedly the one more favour- 
able to Matthew. A student of human nature (although one who 
had observed it mostly from without), he was driven to his convic- 
tion in spite of himself; whereas Barlow, wno was not wont to be 
Matthew’s apologist, now took his side. A type—though a good 
specimen of it—of conventional middle-class life, vice was com- 
paratively foreign to his experience, whereas crime—that is, all the 
devices of self-aggrandisement—was familiar to him. He could 
have conceived Matthew absconding with the diamonds for their 
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own sake much more easily than Mr. Durham could have done. 
But the introduction of a young person of the opposite sex into the 
problem of the missing man did not greatly influence his calcula- 
tions. He was one of those ‘ eminently respectable’ persons who 
hardly exist, and certainly do not ‘flourish,’ except among the 
English middle classes, and in his heart of hearts would have 
deemed Matthew’s infidelity to his wife less excusable than felony. 

If there was one class of his fellow-creatures whom Mr. Durham 
secretly despised more than another, it was that to which Mr. Bar- 
low belonged. They seemed to him to be narrow, ignorant, 
and bigoted; to have their minds fixed on sordid objects, and to 
pursue them in an uninteresting way. Yet, so far as his own conduct 
went, he might have been an elder of a chapel at Clapham ; and 
indeed he had been even less susceptible as regards the fair sex 
than some Elders. 

There was, it is true, a rumour in certain scientific circles that 
Mr. Durham’s admiration had once been excited, and very freely 
expressed, for a married woman—the wife of Professor Beeswing, 
the naturalist. But this was in reality quite a platonic affair. 
He had called on one occasion and found her sitting upon a 
lidless and empty box, from which she declined to move. ‘I can- 
not rise,’ she explained, ‘ becanse the Professor has placed me 
here for a scientific purpose. This box has been sent to him 
from Upper Egypt, full of the rarest insects, and some of them 
have got into the wood; nothing but animal heat will get them 
out of it.’ 

Mr. Durham was wont to discourse with rapture on this heroic 
woman, who had thus devoted as much time and attention as a hen 
gives to her eggs to the cause of science, and could no more be in- 
duced to desert her post than Casabianca. But, albeit often rallied 
upon the subject, no softer feeling than admiration had in reality 
been aroused in his bosom. Though gentle and chivalrous in 
his behaviour to the fair sex, he had, in fact, even in his youth 
had a wholesome fear of captivity at their hands; their fasci- 
nations being comparatively unknown to him, were perhaps mag- 
nified in his eyes in consequence; or it may be, like most men 
who live in books (since, for the most part, only remarkable 
matters are recorded in them), he was always in expectation of 
the unexpected. 

‘However much I may differ from you upon this matter, Mr, 
Barlow,’ said Uncle Stephen very gently, ‘I am not, Heaven 
knows, arguing for victory; on the contrary, it will give me great 
content if the event proves you to be in the right.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt, Mr. Durham, I understand, then, that 
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you mean to go to Bleak Street and seek out this—this young 
rson ?” 

‘Most certainly I do, to-morrow evening. Unless, indeed, you 
prefer to take that responsibility off my shoulders. You are a 
man of business, and more accustomed to deal with practical 
matters ; and it may well be 

‘Not at all, not at all, interrupted Mr. Barlow with some pre- 
cipitation. ‘ Your knowledge of human nature especially fits you 
to unravel a skein so delicate and—oh, dear me!—no, I had much 
rather leave the matter in your hands, Mr. Durham.’ 


CuartreR XXXVII. 


TWO LANDLADIES. 


Buzak Street, Bloomsbury, is not an attractive spot, whether 
viewed from the side of the comfortable or of the picturesque. It 
is tolerably wide, but the houses are low and of mean exterior, and 
very dingy. At what periods the inhabitants covenant to paint 
their domiciles it is impossible to guess, but that some uniform 
date is assigned seems certain, since they are all in the same con- 
dition. As to cleaning within-doors, there is such a unanimity 
among all the tenants upon that score as is almost affecting: by 
tacit consent they appear to have agreed never to do it. The 
thoroughfare is so far aristocratic that, though it has a large 
sprinkling of public-houses, it only possesses a few shops, which are 
all devoted to second-hand furniture. And in these shops dwell 
the brokers whose office it is to put in executions in the neigh- 
bourhood—which is a great convenience. The comparative breadth 
of the street, which is really not required for its very moderate 
traffic, is rather a temptation to throw things into it which are else- 
where generally kept out of sight till the dustman calls for them. 
In summer this practice has its drawbacks, but in winter a layer 
of mud conceals all these objectionable objects ; while a fall of snow 
will—for an hour or two—even lend them a touch of beauty. 

It was under the latter circumstances that Mr. Durham arrived 
iu this locality, on the morning after his conversation with Mr. 
Barlow. The sky was blue, the air was bright and keen, and a 
carpet of virgin whiteness was spread on the street as though for 
an angel’s visit. He dismissed his cab at the corner, and walked 
to the number which he had if view, taking note of the 
character of the place as he did so. Poor people must live some- 
where, and where they live there will be the signs of poverty, but 
such appearances need not suggest disreputability. In Bleak Street, 
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however, they did so. Though the morning was advanced, there 
were few people up and stirring, which is in itself a bad sign. The 
pavements, in fact, were deserted, except when the public-houses 
occurred, where there was a thick fringe of humanity of both sexes ; 
and even the shops had but just begun to open. No. 80 was neither 
better nor worse than its neighbour houses; in common with the 
rest, its dingy blinds were drawn down,'like a nightbird that closes 
its eyes to the sun; and its bell-handle, broken by some importu- 
nate and reckless hand, projected from the door. There was a 
knocker, however, grimed with the dirt of ages, to which Mr. 
Durham applied himself once, twice, and thrice. Even then he 
did not gain admittance, but a bolt was withdrawn and the door 
opened a very little way, rattling on its still restraining chain. 
The lined and sbrivelled face of an old woman presented itself; 
her head was white as the blossom of the almond-tree, but if 
reverence was the accompaniment, as it should be, of her silver 
hair, it did not manifest itself in her manner. 

‘What the deuce do you want?’ she said in a harsh shrill 
voice. ‘Waking up honest people with your clatter at this time 
in the morning!’ 

There were several points in this appeal to which the visitor 
might justly have taken exception. He had not made more noise 
than was necessary, and only through the legitimate channel, the 
knocker ; it was eleven o’clock a.M.; and the notion of the woman’s 
being honest—to any one who had caught sight of her face—was 
ridiculous. However, Mr. Durham only inquired very civilly, 
‘Does Lucy Mortlock lodge here?’ 

‘ No, she don’t,’ answered the woman. 

Independently of the fact that she almost shut the door in his 
face as she spoke, there was a tone of irritation in her reply that 
did not escape the visitor. 

‘Can you tell me where she does lodge ?’ 

‘No; it’s nothing to me.’ Here she left but a mere cranny of 
space between them. Mr. Durham and herself might have been 
Pyramus and Thisbe for the opportunity afforded him for com- 
munication. 

‘That’s a pity,’ he said quietly, ‘ because I’ve got some money 
for her.’ 

‘Money!’ The yellow face gleamed as though it were itself a 
golden coin; the chain was rattled back as though fire was behind 
her ; and the door was thrown open with a promptness that to a 
classical mind suggested the story of Danae. 

‘Harpax rapax, murmured Mr. Durham, smiling upon the 
old woman nevertheless with much urbanity. As a matter of fact, 
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she was not the least like a harpy, who is a full-bosomed creature 
with wings, but no doubt his quotation had reference to her moral 
qualities. However, she really had claws, and she worked them to 
and fro as she slowly repeated to herself the word that had teen 
his ‘ open sesame ’—‘ Money, money.’ 

‘Yes, I have got some money for her,’ he continued, ‘ and would 
gladly pay a few shillings to know her whereabouts. She lodged 
here once, did she not ?’ 

‘Yes, she lodged here.’ It was curious to see the conflict of 
emotions (all bad ones) that contended in the woman’s face. ‘ Was 
this man,’ it seemed to say, ‘a friend of this girl or an enemy? If 
the former, it behoved her to speak civilly.’ But the eyes above the 
working mouth flashed hate. 

‘I have no interest in her one way or the other, said Mr. 
Durham. ‘I am here merely to discharge a duty.’ 

‘ You're her father,’ said the old woman shortly. 

‘Not that I am aware of, replied Mr. Durham drily; ‘if it 
were so, probably I should have heard of it before this. No.’ 

‘You must be a friend, then, a dear friend, if you wish to give 
her money.’ 

* Not at all; I never saw her in my life; and, if I may say so 
without discourtesy, I don’t want to see her.’ 

‘Then, I'll give her the money for you.’ 

‘Then, she knows where she is,’ thought Mr. Durham. Under 
less urgent circumstances he would have contemplated the lady 
before him with much suspicion as the voluntary administrator of 
a trust fund, for she looked the very last person in the world to 
inspire confidence in that capacity. ‘You are most obliging,’ he 
said ; ‘but I must see her myself.’ 

‘ How much is it?’ she inquired. 

‘It is ten shillings.’ 

‘ Then, I don’t know where she is.’ 

Mr. Durham smiled; the little drama was inspiring him with a 
certain interest. He flattered himself that he could see into this 
woman’s heart : which was impossible, because she had none. 

‘It appears you are angry with her. Has she behaved badly to 
you?’ 

‘Badly!’ The word perhaps had little signification for her ; it 
might even have had a complimentary sense, had she but known 
it; but she had no intention of being complimentary. ‘I hate 
her,’ she answered simply; ‘she shall never get ten shillings 
through me.’ 

‘ Suppose I give you five and her five ?’ suggested Mr. Durham, 
‘That will be a pretty good commission for you,’ 
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‘Too much, too much for her,’ muttered the old hag. ‘She 
ran away from me; I have not even got her clothes. She had 
good clothes.’ 

‘ That seems hard,’ answered Mr. Durham mechanically. For the 
moment, he had forgotten the object of his mission. The individual 
of whom he was in search had almost vanished from his ken. He 
was thinking of the world in which this woman lived—a world 
outside the world. No doubt, in this miserable den every farthing 
was screwed out of the lodger; it was very unlikely that her late 
tenant had cheated such a skinflint; she had probably fled from 
her in fear rather than in debt. It was doubtless this woman’s 
wont to take first what little money her victims might be 
possessed of, and then to retain their clothes in ransom for her 
rent. And she was enraged because the girl had escaped her 
clutches, with her little wardrobe. 

‘Hard!’ she repeated, in a low harsh voice like the suppressed 
snarl of a dog; ‘ay, it was very hard.’ 

It was strange that she did not indulge in vituperation of her 
late lodger; but,as Mr. Durham reflected, that might or might not 
be to that young lady’s credit. If she had spoken out she might 
have had something good to say of the girl, which to her eyes, so 
long blinded to the right, would not have been complimentary ; on 
the other hand, if she had been robbed—of which even robbers, in 
their own case, perceive the injustice—she would certainly have 
said so. 

‘Well, madam, I have made you a handsome offer,’ said Uncle 
Stephen; ‘if I increase it, it would be still more at this poor 
girl’s expense. Would it be fair to give you seven-and-sixpence out 
of this half-sovereign’—and he produced the coin from his waistcoat- 
pocket—‘and only half-a-crown to her? What would she say to 
me—and of you ?’ 

‘ Ah, tell her that,’ broke in the old woman vehemently ; ‘give 
me the three half-crowns, and tell her that, and you shall know 
where she lives. Only, you must make her understand that she 
would have had gold—gold—but for me. Everything will be 
pawned by this time-—her very shawl from her back—and it is 
bitter cold.’ 

‘It is not my money,’ said Uncle Stephen, with a pretence of 
hesitation. ‘I don’t know what the gentleman will say.’ 

‘The gentleman? What gentleman ?’ inquired the old woman 
sharply. ‘Not the man who would have married her if he could’ 
— Uncle Stephen’s heart sunk within him—‘ not Mr. Butt?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Butt.’ 

* Then, she has seen the last of him. He would never haye 
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sent her money—only half-a-sovereign, too—but that he has cut his 
cable and slipped away. And she was going to be so happy ever 
afterwards! Oh, thisis blessed news!’ And the old woman clapped 
her skinny hands together and looked up at the dust-grimed ceiling 
as though it had been the cerulean vault of Heaven. 

‘ Used he often—to come and see her ?” inquired Mr. Durham, 

‘No, not often. ‘ Business in the City,” he said, prevented 
him. Business that was not over even in the evening. Ha, ha! 
And she believed that she had only to hold up her little finger to 
have him safe. Give methe money. She has gone to No. 50 in the 
square yonder; this place was not nearly good enough for her 
ladyship, since she was so soon to become Mrs. Butt. Oh, rare 
good news! Let me go with you, that I may see her when she 
hears it.’ 

This prospect was so alarming—especially as she began to make 
her simple preparations for departure by tying her filthy cap-strings 
under her chin—that Uncle Stephen fairly trembled. His mission 
was embarrassing enough in any case, but to perform it incompany 
with this harridan he felt to be impossible. Luckily, a thought 
struck her. 

‘ No, I won’t go,’ she said abruptly. ‘If she saw me with you, 
she would guess that there was something wrong.’ 

‘Very likely,’ observed Uncle Stephen with unconscious irony ; 
‘indeed, most likely. I had better go alone. No. 50 in Bleak 
Square, you said ?’ 

‘ That’s it; that’s where you are to leave her her last half- 
crown.’ 

The sources of happiness are very diverse; but it was really 
astonishing to see the satisfaction that the contemplation of the 
disappointment about to befall a fellow-creature afforded this 
aged crone. The last Mr. Durham saw of her was in the act of 
performing a sort of fandango—-a Spanish dance illustrative of the 
happiness of two young hearts—on her own doorstep. 

‘I hope the landlady of No. 50 will not be like that,’ sighed Mr. 
Durham as he went his way, wiping his brow as though it had 
been midsummer. 

Bleak Square, although by no means a fashionable locality, was 
much more superior to the street of the same name than squares 
in general are to streets. The houses, though dingy and dull-look- 
ing, were of good size, and looked out on a plot of grass the object 
of which, though by no means carried out, was the semblance 

of a garden. In the midst of it stood a statue, the name of 
which was unknown, but which, from the circumstance of its having 
one arm broken off, was erroneously supposed to be Lord Nelson. 
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Mr. Durham’s knock at No. 50 was answered without the pre- 
cautions used in Bleak Street, yet, as in that case, by the landlady 
herself, a buxom, pleasant-looking widow, who smiled as buxom 
widows who let lodgings always do smile upon old gentlemen 
presumably in search of them. 

‘Does Lucy Mortlock live here ?’ 

The smile faded from the woman’s lips and was replaced by a 
look of genuine interest. 

‘She did, sir, up to the last two days.’ 

‘ Where has she gone ?’ 

‘Well, sir, I do not exactly know, but I believe they went to 
Paris.’ 

‘They? Who do you mean by they?’ 

There was a look of dismay and apprehension in Uncle Stephen's 
face which at once reflected itself in that of the landlady. 

‘Well, with her husband, sir; I hope you don’t know anything 
to the contrary.’ 

‘ What do you mean by “ to the contrary” ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing, sir, I’m sure. I have not a word to say against 
her to any friend of the young lady’s; quite the reverse, so far as 
I know. But it has been always on my mind that there might be 
something amiss with—Mr. Butt.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘ Well, I can’t exactly say. It was a long engagement, as I 
understand, which is always so far satisfactory; and yet— perhaps 
you will step inside, sir. This was her sitting-room. She was not 
with me many days, but a more quiet, well-behaved young person 
I never had to do with.’ 

Mr. Durham had his questions to ask, of course; but his 
curiosity was tame indeed beside that expressed in the counte- 
nance of his companion. It seemed as though it was he who was 
there to impart information, and she to seek it. 

‘Of course I only speak as I find,’ she went on. ‘I know 
nothing of her belongings, though I have every cause to believe ’— 
and here she looked at Mr. Durham in a very complimentary way 
—‘ that they are most respectable. She brought no reference with 
her, by reason of her having to move suddenly from her last 
lodgings—the woman, it appears, took advantage of her friendless 
condition to treat her very cruelly. The poor young lady had 
very little money, and, between ourselves, I sometimes fancied it 
was that which drove her to take up with Mr. Butt. But doubtless 
you know the gentleman, and I may be quite mistaken.’ — 

‘I am not sure whether I know him or not. What sort of man 
was he?’ 
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‘ Well, sir, I never saw him more than a minute or two together, 
and that only on two occasions. He was not as tall as yourself by 
many inches, I should say: rather a heavy-built man, with short 
brown hair. His manner was peculiar; it may have been my fancy, 
but he always seemed to me to be desirous of concealment.’ 

Mr. Durham could hardly repress a groan; the description, 
though vague, tallied with his nephew’s appearance ; and those last 
words seemed to corroborate his worst fears. 

‘Do you know, sir,’ continued the landlady confidentially, ‘I 
have even sometimes thought that Butt might not have been his 
real name ?’ 

‘Why so?’ inquired Mr. Durham. 

‘Because once when I addressed him by that name he seemed 
to take no notice. Yet Miss Mortlock always called him Mr. 
Butt.’ 

The last thing Uncle Stephen had had in his mind before 
leaving home had been to possess himself of Matthew’s portrait, 
which he knew Sabey possessed ; but, as we know, Mr. Signet bad 
removed it for his own purposes, and it had not yet been returned. 
In his heart of hearts he now felt relieved that he had not got it 
with him. It would have cleared up his doubts, of course; but 
also, perhaps, extinguished his last hope. 

‘You say that Mr. Butt and this young woman were married ?’ 

‘He took her away with him from this house, as I believe, to 

the registrar’s office. I don’t hold with marriages, myself, as is 
done out of church, but they are none the less binding, they tell me. 
That Mr. Butt was fond of her in his way I don’t doubt, and 
let us only hope it will last. Howsoever, I never saw a man on his 
wedding~-day look so much as though he had something-- quite 
different from a bride and a trip to Paris—upon his mind. Our 
Sally—who is a blunt one, but sharp too—said he looked for all 
the world like some one as knew tie police were after him.’ 

‘ And on what day did this happen ?’ 

‘On Saturday ‘morning ; the last Saturday as ever was.’ 

This was Saturday the 12th of December; the morning on 
which Matthew Helston had disappeared. 

Uncle Stephen answered nothing, but looked round him in a 
helpless manner. His intelligence was as keen as ever, but in old 
age a mental shock causes the energies to flag instead of stimu- 
lating them. The vital power which prompts one to return blow 
for blow with fate is wanting. 

‘That’s her photo you’re a-looking at,’ continued the landlady, 
mistaking the cause of his silence, and perceiving his listless gaze 
had fixed itself upon a photograph-case upon the table, ‘She 
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pave it mé—poor dear, it was the only thing she had to give—the 
day before she went away. It’s as like as like—only, it took her 
at her best and brightest. I’ve seen her very woful and cast- 
down. Even then she was pretty, but not like this.’ 

She placed the portrait in the old man’s trembling hand. It 
was, as she said, a pretty face, but one could easily imagine that 
the smile upon it had been a forced one; the eyes were too soft not 
to have been acquainted with tears, and yet they were not all soft- 
ness. The general impression of the features was not so attractive 
after the first glance. 

‘To think,’ muttered Uncle Stephen to himself, ‘that a face 
like this should have stolen Matthew Helston’s heart from Sabey’s 
keeping!’ Then he added aloud, ‘ Might I be permitted to 
purchase this picture?’ 

‘Nay, sir, you must not ask that,’ answered the landlady 
quickly. ‘I should be sorry to part with it—and still more for 
money. But if it will not be used to her disadvantage in any 
way—you must promise me that F 

‘To her disadvantage ?’ 

‘Well, sir, I may be mistaken, but it strikes me that you look 
upon the young woman with some disfavour ; your interest in her, 
I conclude, is upon her husband’s account, and not on her own.’ 

Mr. Durham inclined his head. 

‘I thought so. Well, I have known mischief made before now 
between newly-married couples by their relatives; things have 
been cast up by them against one or the other—generally the 
bride. Her life before marriage has been put under the microscope 
like; her photograph is handed about, till it sometimes gets into 
the Divorce Court to be a witness against her.’ 

‘And you think it might be so in this case?’ observed Mr. 
Durham significantly. 

‘I don’t say that,’ answered the widow; ‘ but I know that the 
path of life for young women who are poor is set with snares, and 
that beauty is often a curse to them instead of a blessing. And 
when such a girl—with a good heart, mind you, and a tender one 
too, though maybe she may have a temper of her own—gets 
respectably married, I for one don’t hold with the pack as is always 
hunting with their noses to the ground for every bit of dirt, and 
giving tongue when they have found it, in hopes to tear her repu- 
tation to pieces. I speak warmly, sir,’ added the good lady apolo- 
getically, wiping her ample face with her pocket-handkerchief, 
* because I feel warmly.’ 

‘ And your feelings do you honour,’ said Uncle Stephen simply. 
‘Heaven forbid that I should seek to harm this young woman, I 
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come here with no such intention, but in order to do her a 
material benefit, which can only be effected by discovering where 
she is to be found. This photograph may help me if you will let 
me have the loan of it.’ 

To this the landlady readily agreed ; and, putting the portrait in 
his pocket, Uncle Stephen shook her very cordially by the hand 
and took his leave. 

His intention was to have the picture copied, and a search 
secretly made for the original; for wherever Lucy Mortlock was to 
be found he had now the strongest conviction that Matthew 
Helston would not be far off. 


Cuarpter XXXVIII. 


DESERTERS, 


Tne ordinary proceedings of Uncle Stephen, though it is true 
he did not often stir abroad, were too erratic to cause inquiry as to 
his absence from home; and moreover the only person who would 
have been privileged to ask questions—and had, indeed, occasion- 
ally done so in her artless way—was much too absorbed in her 
own sad thoughts to do so now. But nevertheless Mr. Durham 
was on thorns throughout the day lest some allusion should be 
made to his visit that morning to Bloomsbury. He fancied that 
he read suspicion in Amy’s eyes, although at most she could only 
guess, of course, that he had been engaged on some expedition con- 
cerning Matthew ; and he felt—what that gentleman’s society had 
never before afforded him—a great relief and satisfaction when the 
hour came round for Mr. Frank Barlow’s return from business. No 
practical help, indeed, was likely to come from him—nor, indeed, 
from any quarter—but in communicating what had happened to 
him he felt that the burden on his own shoulders, which was be- 
coming intolerable, would at least be lightened by being shared. 

Until after dinner, however, nothing could be said, on account 
of Amy’s presence, who seemed more depressed about her sister’s 
condition than usual. 

‘It is not only that she cannot sleep,’ she said, ‘ but her rest- 
lessness and anxiety during the daytime have become more acute. 
She is very still; but walks about her room continually, except 
when she is writing at her desk.’ 

‘ What does she write?’ inquired Mr. Barlow. 

‘ That she will not tell me. When I am with her she does not 
do it; she shuts her desk and locks it (as though, poor darling, she 
feared even I should pry into her secret), and sometimes I have 
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seen quite a heap of note-paper torn up to shreds and lying at her 
feet.’ 

‘It is a serious sign,’ mused Uncle Stephen. 

‘I fear so. Oh, Mr. Durham, I sometimes tremble for my sweet 
sister’s reason! ” 

‘Hush, hush, let us not anticipate, Amy. Evil enough, God 
knows, has already befallen her.’ 

‘Yes, He knows it; that is my only comfort. He will surely 
find a way for her to escape that worst of calamities. I could 
almost wish—dearly as I love, deeply as I revere him—that 
Matthew’s death and innocence could be established together. 
This suspense is becoming beyond her power to bear. If his fate 
could be put beyond a doubt, and his calumniators put to shame, 
that would be almost better.’ 

‘It would be much better,’ assented Uncle Stephen, with a 
sigh that was almost a groan. 

‘They say “ time cures all,”’ continued Amy, ‘ but can it cure 
this? I try to look forward to some future when this calamity 
shall seem even to her to be overpast; it will leave its shadow, 
of course, for many a year; but, with her child to love and live 
for No, I cannot realise it,’ she added, with a little sob. 
‘Oh, my poor Sabey |’ 

‘My dear Amy,’ said Frank gently, ‘it will be realised; the 
day of comfort for us all seems far off at present, but it will surely 
come. Life will have new conditions for Sabey, and, as you say, 
very hard ones; but we shall have your sister with us, and in the 
end like her old self.’ 

He put his hand on hers, the open palm of which she had 
placed forlornly on the table; but it did not return his pressure. 

‘No, Frank ; not like herself.’ 

To Uncle Stephen, who was watching these two young people 
attentively, the contrast in their manner of speech was significant. 
Mr. Barlow, of course, was wrapped up in his promised bride: ‘* we 
shall have your sister with us;’ whereas Amy did not appear to 
contemplate the future as regarded herself at all. For the present, 
at least, it was evident she entertained no dreams of wedded bliss. 
Her life, like his, was wrapped up in another’s—but that other 
was not her lover. Mr. Durham knew the passionate devotion 
which Amy entertained for her sister, and how capable she was 
of self-sacrifice ; and he felt that if his fears,'founded on what 
he had heard that morning, should be confirmed, the effect of the 
calamity that had befallen their little household might extend 
beyond it. 

‘If only that sting of the world’s false judgment could be 
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taken away,’ continued Amy meditatively, ‘I should have hopes for 
her.’ 

‘But, my dear Amy,’ urged Mr. Barlow, ‘I thought we had 
agreed that that very sting, in rousing her to resentment, had in 
some measure mitigated her despondency, and so far was therefore 
not to be deplored.’ 

‘It gave her a fictitious strength, Frank,’ she answered sorrow- 
fully, ‘ but in producing her present excitement and disquiet has, I 
fear, disclosed a new danger. It is a sad lot to have but one hope 
in the world—that the memory of him we have lost should be 
rescued from execration.’ 

‘Nevertheless, darling, when that has been fulfilled there will 
be other hopes.’ 

‘It is possible,’ answered Amy, rising from her seat to go up- 
stairs. ‘ When one sees what has happened here—to the noblest— 
to the gentlest—everything seems possible in the way of evil. And 
it may be so in the way of good.’ 

‘When things are at their worst, as they are with Sabey, they 
must surely mend, my dear.’ 

She only answered with a sigh and left the room. 

The two men looked at one another significantly. 

‘TI never saw dear Amy like that before,’ said Mr. Barlow. 

‘Have you never known what it is to lose faith in good?’ in- 
quired Uncle Stephen abruptly. 

‘ Well, really I don’t quite understand the phrase. No night is 
so dark but it precedes the dawn. There is shadowas well as sun- 
shine in the world, of course. If one reads one’s Bible ? 

‘You will see, if you read that,’ interrupted Uncle Stephen, 
‘that there is a time when the clouds return after the rain in- 
stead of the sunshine. I have reached that time in the ordinary 
course. These poor girls have arrived there prematurely—God 
help them !’ 

* Still, as I have said, when things are at their worst they must 
needs mend.’ 

‘But, what is their worst? It has not been reached in this 
case. I have been to Bleak Street.’ 

‘Great Heavens! Have you heard news of Helston ?’ 

* You used to call him Matthew,’ observed Uncle Stephen. 

‘ Of course—did I say Helston ?’ 

‘ You did, because you read in my face that he had gone off 
with Lucy Mortlock.’ 

‘ And with the diamonds ?’ gasped Mr. Barlow. 





* The one fact—if it be a fact—I conclude, involves the other.’ 


‘ But, is it a fact? It appears te me incredible,’ 
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‘Then, how must it appear to me?’ returned Uncle Stephen 
bitterly. ‘ You shall judge, however, for yourself.’ 

Then he told him all that had happened on his expedition 
that morning, even to the very words used by the two landladies, 
of which he had taken note. In this respect the identification 
of the man Butt with Matthew seemed to be complete. The 
personal description of him—middle- or even under-sized— not so 
tall as yourself’ (Mr. Durham) ‘by many inches,’ rather ‘ heavy-built, 
with short brown hair,’ and especially with a manner suggestive of 
concealment—tallied with him as much as description could do. 
But the other circumstances were still more conclusive. The 
first woman had said that the man only called in the daytime; 
probably between one and two, when Matthew was supposed to 
leave Paulet Street for his dinner. Then, again, there was the date ; 
on the very morning of that fatal Saturday he had called for the 
girl with the intention, as she believed, or pretended to believe, of 
marrying her. ‘And he looked,’ as the lodging-house maid had 
observed, ‘like one as knows the police is after him.’ 

‘ These things are terrible,’ said Mr. Barlow after a long silence, 
‘but still they may be mere coincidences. Circumstantial evidence 
is at once the strongest and weakest of proofs. You saw with 
your own eyes and heard with your own ears, and are therefore the 
better judge; still By-the-by, you went to the registrar’s 
office, of course ?’ 

‘No; the woman did not indicate it; they had only told her, 
it seems, that it was in the neighbourhood.’ 

‘ Well, it does not much matter.’ 

‘You mean that a fraudulent marriage would only add another 
crime to—give me a glass of wine, Barlow—well, we must go 
through with this; though, since my help is useless, I would that 
I had been in my grave first. Where this woman is, there is this 
man, of course ; and I forgot to say I that obtained her photograph. 
Here it is.’ And he threw it across the table to his companion. 

Mr. Barlow took it up as though it had been a dead adder, and 
opened it, holding it a long way off. 

‘To think,’ said Uncle Stephen, ‘ that that was Sabey’s rival !’ 

‘It is a pretty face,’ said Mr. Barlow, a little mollified by the 
inspection. 

‘True,’ replied the other bitterly ; ‘I had forgotten you were a 
young man. For a pretty face empires have been lost, and much 
more than empires—friendship and love and honour. Why should 
we wonder ?’ 

‘I wonder still,’ said Mr. Barlow gravely. 

‘ But, do you still believe Matthew innocent ?’ 
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‘I think it still possible it may be so. Yes, I do.’ 

‘ Mr. Barlow,’ exclaimed Uncle Stephen with emotion, ‘ you are 
a good fellow; you have a sound heart. I have misjudged you. 
You are worthy of the girl of your choice. She is > Here the 
door opened and Amy entered. 

She saw that something had occurred to move them both, and 
looked from one to the other inquiringly. As they did not speak, 
however, ‘I am come for a glass of wine for Sabey,’ she said; and 
her eye, glancing to the table, fell on the open photograph. 

‘ Where did you find this ?’ cried she excitedly. ‘ It belongs to 
Matthew, of course ?’ 

Uncle Stephen nodded assent. It did, alas! belong to him in 
a sense ; and in thus answering her own question she had relieved 
them from a great embarrassment. 

‘For Heaven’s sake,’ she continued, ‘ do not let Sabey see it.’ 

‘Why not?’ inquired Uncle Stephen. 

‘ Because just now it would giveher pain. That is the portrait 
of one to whom—years ago—poor Matthew was much attached. 
It was a boyish love, and, as I have heard, sadly misplaced.’ 

‘Did you know her ?’ 

‘Yes; she was the miller’s daughter at Latbury. It is a sad 
story, but Matthew was in no way to blame.’ 

‘I will take charge of this,’ said Mr. Barlow, putting the 
portrait into his pocket. ‘It will be better under the circum- 
stances to keep it out of the house.’ 

‘As you say, Frank, under the circumstances, perhaps it will,’ 
said Amy. ‘The matter, however, you should understand, was 
never kept secret from dear Sabey. Matthew was incapable of 
concealment even if anything had been to his discredit in the 
affair, which was not the case.’ 

She took up the glass of wine which Mr. Barlow had poured 
out, and left the room with a somewhat firmer step than usual. 
Though not a word had been spoken against Matthew by either of 
her auditors, her tone had been firm too. Perhaps because they were 
men she suspected them of suspecting ill of him in such a matter. 

As the door closed behind her, Uncle Stephen and Mr. Barlow 
exchanged a look of terrible significance. 

‘ There, then, is the key of it all,’ said the former despairingly. 
‘The theory of mere coincidence is no longer tenable. If Lucy 
Mortlock is Phoebe Mayson, as she undoubtedly is, our last hope 
is gone. Is it not so?’ 

Mr. Barlow bowed his head in melancholy assent. Another of 
Matthew Helston’s allies had deserted his cause. There was no one 
now who believed in his integrity save two helpless women. 
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Cuarter XXXIX, 
HER LADYSHIP AND SABEY. 


‘ Amy, dear,’ said Sabey upon the morning after Uncle Stephen’s 
visit to Bloomsbury, ‘ Lady Pargiter is coming here this morning.’ 

‘Lady Pargiter? And coming here?’ reiterated Amy in a 
tone that had at least as much disgust as surprise in it. 

‘Yes; I have written to her about Matthew. As to the 
wicked thoughts of others—what the world at large, I mean, may 
choose to believe of my poor husband—that is a matter for their 
own consciences. The uncharitable and the merciless, God will 
judge. But this woman has been robbed by some one.’ 

‘Mr. Signet does not think so,’ observed Amy. 

‘Well, he says he does not; and perhaps he does not. But 
Uncle Stephen and Frank think him quite mistaken ; and indeed 
sodo we. It is impossible that any woman can be so abandoned— 
so heartless—as not only to have stolen those diamonds, but to 
suffer the blame to be laid on innocent shoulders. She lays the 
blame on shoulders which she honestly believes to be guilty—and 
that is what I cannot bear. If she saw me, if she heard me—a 
wife speaking for her lost husband—she would be convinced that 
he was not to blame.’ 

Amy shook her head. ‘No, Sabey, it is just because you are 
Matthew’s wife that she would not believe you. What did you 
write to her ?’ 

‘I wrote to her as one woman to another, as one wife to 
another ; I besought her for God’s sake and charity’s not to wrong 
Matthew’s memory by her unjust suspicions. I said that I knew 
what was said against her by some persons, but that I for one did 
not believe her guilty.’ 

‘You said that?’ exclaimed Amy. 

‘Yes; why not? If she is tempted to believe ill of others, am 
not I also tempted? Are her lost diamonds dearer to her than my 
lost Matthew is to me?’ 

‘It is not that, Sabey ; but I was thinking that your expressing 
confidence in her innocence might be of disadvantage to our friends 
—for has not Mr. Signet proved himself our friend ?’ 

‘Yes, I feel that. But I cannot see how my letter can inter- 
fere with any proceedings of Mr. Signet; nay, if I convince Lady 
Pargiter of the truth, it must be beneficial to him.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, darling, I am sorry you wrote withont eonsult- 
ing with Uncle Stephen or with Frank. 

‘And Iam sorry too, so far, she answered quietly. ‘ Heaven 
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knows, they have a claim upon my confidence. And you—you 
above all, dear Amy > Here her voice trembled and sank. 


‘Do not speak of me, Sabey; my advice would have been of 
small value.’ 

‘No, no; on the contrary, it would have been priceless. It is 
your words, your love, your fealty to Matthew, that keep me alive 
—though it is not on that account, alas! I thank you for them. 
But this was a matter on which I felt I could not brook advice. 
I had only to consult upon it one—who is not here save in the 
spirit. Forgive me, darling.’ 

‘My sweet Sabey, I have nothing to forgive. I only fear you 
may have something to regret in seeing this woman. What has 
Lady Pargiter written to you?’ 

‘Only this.’ She put the note into Amy’s hand. ‘Lady Par- 
giter will call in Cavendish Grove at 11 a.m. to-morrow.’ 

‘Do you mean to see her alone, Sabey ?’ 

‘If you do not mind—if you will not think it a want of trust 
in your judgment—which it is very far from being—I would 
rather it were so.’ 

‘By all means, darling,’ assented Amy. It seemed to her quite 
natural that Sabey should wish to make her appeal to Lady Par- 
giter without a witness, while she herself was much relieved by 
that arrangement. She had a secret apprehension that this woman, 
of whom she had heard so much, and nothing good, might ‘say 
things’ to poor Sabey which the presence of another would make 
more poignant. 

At eleven o’clock Lady Pargiter’s carriage appeared in the 
little crescent, where its like had never before been seen. The 
gigantic hammer-cloth seemed to brush both sides of the way ; the 
tall footman upon the swingboard behind raked the first floor with 
those killing eyes which in Mayfair were wont to do execution in 
areas. His application to the knocker at No 13 was for that 
neighbourhood so unusually vigorous, that its object, to the 
affrighted Mary, seemed to be to bring down the house. 

With stately yet excited steps, like a hearse-horse landing 
from a railway-truck, Lady Pargiter descended from the vehicle 
and was ushered into the parlour. 

Sabey rose to receive her with the quiet dignity which sorrow 
confers upon the frailest and gentlest, and motioned her to a chair. 

‘I had rather stand,’ said Lady Pargiter. 

Her voice was harsh, her manner was stern almost to ferocity. 
So might a hawk visiting a dovecot have declined the hospitality 
of its trembling tenant. But it was not with fear that Sabey 


trembled. 
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‘T received your letter, Mrs. Helston, in which you ate so good 
as to say you acquit me of having robbed and murdered your 
husband.’ 

‘Indeed, Lady Pargiter, I did not put it so. I only wished 
you to feel that I had no sympathy with those who blamed you 
in this matter.’ 

If Lady Pargiter felt grateful for this, she concealed the 
emotion with great skill; but she could not conceal her foot, 
which was very large, and beat upon the floor impatiently. 

‘ Well, madam ?’ 

‘What I wished to convince you of, Lady Pargiter, was that 
any suspicion you might entertain of wrong done to you by my 
poor husband was as baseless as,’and far more cruel than, the 
imputation against yourself. He is not here to defend himself ; 
I fear that he is dead.’ 

‘ And my diamonds ?’ 

This inquiry, though not brilliant, might have been compared 
with the stones she mentioned, sc hard was each word as it 
dropped from her white lips like beads from a string. 

‘It was on account of them I wrote,’ continued Sabey. ‘ You 
are the only person, I do not say who has any right—for even you 
have no right—-but who has any excuse for thinking evil of my 
husband. You have suffered a heavy loss—though, as compared 
with mine, it is small indeed—and apparently by his means—and 
the expression of my deep regret was therefore due to you. Above 
all, [earnestly desired to convince you of Matthew’s innocence, Lady 
Pargiter,’ she continued in impassioned tones. ‘ Since his Divine 
Master’s time, a purer and more blameless man than Matthew 
Helston never walked this earth. I speak not as his wife—he was 
known to be so by all who knew him. If throughout his past 
there should be found a single blot of which it might be said, 
“That stains him,” you might think what you will. But he is free 
from stain. He may have wronged himself—he did so, for of late 
he doubted of his own mental powers—but of wrong to others he 
was incapable. He was the soul of justice and of honour ; to doubt 
him—oh, believe me !—is to doubt of the beauty of yonder smiling 
heaven, or of the goodness of the God who made it. The bitter- 
ness of death, Lady Pargiter, is hard to bear, but the bitterness of 
shame is harder. Yet, if it was my own shame I could bear it— 
suffering wrongfully ; but for him—for him—oh, spareme! I will 
pray for you, I will work for you, I will do what you will, if you 
will only believe my Matthew innocent. Your heart is touched— 
I see it in your face—your good angel stirs within you—comfort 
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me—comfort me—who am in such sore need of comfort, by one 
little word.’ 

That there was a change in Lady Pargiter’s face was true 
enough ; and a change for the better. The expression was still 
hard as adamant, but the fury in her eyes was quenched. What 
Sabey, however, had taken for pity was contempt. 

‘I do not know whether it was my good angel or my own 
folly, woman,’ she said scornfully, ‘ but I entertain another view of 
you than that I held some minutes ago. Then, I thought you 
were a scheming, lying rogue. I thought that you wanted me to 
forgive the thief who had stolen my property; that you dreamt 
of moving me by your tears and prayers and poverty—which are 
the stock-in-trade of folks like you—to bear lightly on this villain. 
It seems to me now that you are asilly fool. Still, you may have 
some sense; therefore, listen. You say you will do what I will. 
Put that man Signet within my power; tell me something con- 
cerning him in this matter of which the law can lay firm hold— 
complicity, conspiracy, I care not what it is, so that I ruin him— 
and then—on the restitution of the jewels—I swear not to prose- 
cute your husband.’ 

Sabey passed her little hand over her forehead, pressing it 
there for a moment as she did so. ‘I do not understand,’ she mur- 
mured ; ‘I cannot have heard aright.’ 

‘I spoke plainly enough too. Of course it is always difficult, 
where two rogues are concerned, to pick out one for punishment 
and spare theother. But in this case,as I am told, it can be done. 
The man Signet was the ruling spirit; he was the master of your 
Matthew, as you call him; and therefore most to blame. As the 
prosecutor, I can appeal in his case to the mercy of the Court. 
That you are poor—and havea child to keep, as I see ’—(the baby 
was asleep in its cradle, placed there, no doubt, by Sabey to move 
her visitor’s heart )—‘ will be all in his favour. He will get off at 
all events with a light sentence. Whereas Signet ’— and Lady 
Pargiter closed her great teeth with a snap, and clenched her 
hands and shook them, as though each clutched a phantom 
jeweller by the neck— he will have his deserts.’ 

‘A light sentence! And for Matthew? You must be mad!’ 
cried Sabey. ‘I tell you he is as innocent as yonder babe.’ 

‘True, I forgot. Well, once for all—poor fool !—I tell you he 
is guilty. I got the proofs of it this very morning.’ 

‘The proofs of Matthew’s guilt!’ 

‘ Yes ; a most certain proof,’ 

‘You lie!’ cried Sabey. Slight as she was, and, compared 
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with Lady Pargiter as a lily of the valley to a Scotch thistle, she 
towered before her now erect, defiant, and her eyes flashed scorn 
for scorn. 

For a moment the pitiless hawk quailed before this dove in 
defence of her mate. Then she answered slowly, ‘So it was all 
put on, was it? You can bluster and rate with the best—or the 
worst. You need say no more, madam. I am not taken in twice 
by anybody. And I will say only this: a week ago the man 
Signet, your husband’s confederate—and, as I see now, yours—came 
to my house, and, using the same tools as you have done (only, 
they were sharper then), insulted, maligned, and defied me. I 
told him that the next day I should do something that would 
make him tremble. But I was meanwhile advised that such a step 
would be unwise. With the proof in my hand of which I spoke it 
will be no longer so. And to-morrow—to-morrow—it shall be 
done. That child yonder will live to curse its mother because 
she rejected my counsel—the last chance that was offered her to 
save its father from a felon’s doom.’ 

‘Go, miserable woman, and do your worst!’ cried Sabey, point- 
ing to the door. ‘Standing there, where he has so often stood, you 
are committing sacrilege ; to breathe the same air with you is poison 
tome. Go, and pray Heaven for a human heart. Go! go!’ 

So terrible was the scorn with which she spoke, that even 
Lady Pargiter bowed her stiff neck before it and in a manner 
fled. Not till she found herself at the hall-door, with the keen 
wind blowing upon her, did the voice of nature—or at all events 
of second nature—assert itself, reminding her that she was a 
baronet’s wife, with 30,000/. a year, whom it was impossible (how- 
ever things looked to the contrary) that any one could have treated 
with disdainfulness. 

Then, sitting in her roomy carriage, as in a four-stall stable, 
the whole scene recurred to her, not as it had really happened, 
but as between a person of quality who had had losses, and an 
insolent female of the lower orders whose husband had been the 
cause of them, and her heart was full of hatred and malice and all 
uncharitableness, and within it was burning unwaveringly the 
flame of a great revenge. 


(To be continued.) 
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The air at La Roche seemed to us the purest and most bracing 
we had met with in our journeyings through this part of Belgium ; 
and no wonder; for the very basin in which the town stands is on 
the highest level of the Ardennes plateau, so that the hills which 
surround it are relatively higher than any in the province. 

The Ourthe, which circles La Roche like some huge silver ser- 
pent, finds its way under a bridge at either end of the town into 
valleys between dark rocky hills. These hills are abrupt and fan- 
tastic in shape, and in some of the valleys show cultivation; but 
close to the town this is chiefly confined to the plateaux on the top, 
the slaty sides being too loose and slippery to hold earth for agricul- 
tural purposes. The Ourthe and the other little murmuring streams 
wind so constantly, that these hills seem, whichever way one looks, 
to turn a bare or wooded shoulder from one another ; although, spite 
of this abruptness, there are glimpses of dark gorges in the sides 
of the steep hills—the mouths of yet other valleys out of which 
trickle tiny brooks; beyond are crossing ranges of hills, those 
farthest off purple or opal-tinted according to the hour of the 
day. Before we had spent an hour in La Roche, we felt that no 
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one can say it lies in ‘ wn trou,’ as our driver from St. Hubert had 
asserted. 

The approach from the St. Hubert side is very remarkable, a 
winding road leading down till the town suddenly bursts on the view. 

The town has been too frequently destroyed by fire to have 
any great antiquity, but its irregularity makes it picturesque. 

The chief inn belongs to three brothers called les fréres 
Meunier, who are quite an institution of La Roche. They are still 
fine tall men, and must have been a splendid-looking band of 
brothers. The eldest, about eighty, seems to be failing a little, 
and sits sunning himself in the morning on a bench opposite the 
inn. The two younger brothers—one about seventy, the other some 
years younger—take a very active share in the work of the hotel. 
We entered through the kitchen, and found the two brothers 
seated at a table near the cooking-stove deftly preparing vege- 
tables for the early dinner, for at La Roche and throughout the 
Ardennes the dinner-hour is twelve o’clock. There were, at the 
time of our visit, four hundred visitors in the little town—holiday- 
seekers from Liége, Brussels, &c.—rather a beer-drinking, noisy 
crew—so that the table d’héte was always crowded ; but every one 
seemed to be overflowing with happiness and enjoyment, and to 
be completely fascinated with the beauty of the country. The 
brothers Meunier were on the most friendly terms with all their 
guests—the youngest brother was especially agreeable ; indeed, he 
was genial and kind to all, and seemed greatly pleased to be talked 
to by his lady-customers. There is a legend that not long ago this 
youngest brother wished to take a wife ; but when he consulted his 
two elders on the subject, they shook their white heads. 

‘You are too young,’ they said, ‘ far too young to marry ; there 
is no hurry.’ 

His disappointment does not seem to have affected his spirits ; 
for whether he was making out bills, peeling and shredding cauli- 
flowers with a rapid knife, or exhibiting a fine basket of fish just 
brought in from the river, he was always gay and pleasant, and 
making jokes to amuse his visitors. 

Certainly, the bills at the Hotel du Nord or Meunier ure not 
puzzling to make out: there is a simple daily charge, and the 
brothers never keep accounts. They are such sober, honourable 
men, and so highly esteemed in La Roche, that their word is 
enough. The pension in this merry, easy-going place is four francs 
a day, ‘tout compris, except service, and includes an abundant 
supply of good light beer. There is always plenty to eat ; but the 
living is rough, and one would prefer to pay more and have better- 

ooked food. ‘Still, the bread and eggs and fish and salad were 
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excellent, and almost always there were fowls and good roast meat. 
But the time to visit La Roche is certainly either ig the spring or 
in July oz October ; then the little town is not overcrowded, and 
one can get specially cooked for. It is fair to say that, even in 
the busiest time, if you ask Monsieur Meunier jeune for anything 
special at supper, you will get it without extra charge. 

But the presence of visitors cannot destroy the particular charm 
of La Roche—its wild freshness and unlikeness to anything one 
has seen before, and also the total absence of modern attempts at 
civilisation. The walks in the neighbourhood are delightful, but 
Monsieur Meunier told us we ought first to go and see the castle ; so 
we went up the chief street in which our inn stands to the suspen- 
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sion bridge. From this we got a good view of the position of the 
town, and of the swiftly-flowing Ourthe, crowned by the black 
ruins of the castle on a huge rock which rises out of the town 
itself. A special feature of La Roche is that the castle does not 
stand on the top of the hill, detached against the sky, but on the 
side of the rock, and this from one side gives a sort of mystery to 
the grim old ruin, for in the dark it is scarcely possible to make 
out the towers from the black rock behind them. 

All round, on whichever side we look, a road takes its way 
along the sides of the encircling hills, and besides these roads 
numerous narrow tracks lead down from the summits into the deep 
valleys, 

There is a new as well as an old road to each of the neighbour- 
ing villages—towns are far away from this primitive region. These 
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roads, being cut on the sides of the slaty rock, are walled to a 
certain depth with dark stones loosely piled together, giving the 
effect of a circle of fortifications, as the sombre terraces rise one 
above another on the sides of the hills. 

We had to wait on the bridge for the concierge to take us to 
the chateau; we felt rejoiced to see his daughter coming in place 
of him, for the real concierge is eighty years old, and, though a 
healthy veteran, goes but slowly, and it is a steep climb to the 
castle. 

The daughter proved to be a very interesting woman, full of 
varied information. She told us her name was Hubertine La 
Hire. 

We soon came to an opening beyond the bridge, and up this 
ran a steep sort of lane with the black castle looking down on us 
like an eagle. Its massive keep and towers and the thickness of 
the walls show what a grand old fortress it has been. For greater 
security, the point on which the castle stands—so firmly embedded 
in the rock that it is hard to say where the construction begins-— 
has been detached by means of a cleft from the main rock, and it 
was thus unassailable on any side, except by the steep climb up 
the loose slaty road. 

The slaty roads are the only drawback to the pleasure of 
scrambling about La Roche, as they make climbing up toilsome 
and coming down dangerous. 

The castle was lived in at one time by Pepin d’Héristhal ; but 
part of it claims an older origin, and is said to have been built by 
the Romans. 

Our rugged path led us up to the entrance between two black 
round towers, just outside which a young fox was fastened by a 
chain to the wall; it looked like the enchanted warder of the 
gloomy old ruin. 

The castle seems to have been very large, and from being built 
on the side of the hill there is much picturesque variety in the 
ruins. We had to climb broken flights of steps here and there to get 
to different sets of battlements, all commanding varying points of 
view. There has been a walled entrance-court within the first portal, 
and from this court the castle was entered by means of a wooden 
gallery ; on the left was the garden, and close by a square tower, of 
which only the lower part remains. 

There seems to have been a very large hall, and at the end of 
this is a little tower, in which was the chapel. On the left there 
has been another large hall or chamber. 

In the seventeenth century the French destroyed this older 
part of the castle to make room for huge vaults or subterranean 
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passages. These still exist, and the masonry seems strong enough 
to last for centuries. The French built barracks above these 
vaults, and excavated an enormous cistern; this last is perfect, 
and large enough to hold four hundred tuns. In some ways the 
ruins reminded us of those of Montaigle, near Dinant,' especially 
in the charming luxuriance of wild climbing plants and flowers 
flinging themselves round the arches of gloomy vaults which look 
as if they had served for prisons, and which chill one with the 
thought of what may have been suffered in them. 

For the Counts of La Roche were a warlike race, and the castle 
saw more fighting than domestic life while they reigned there. 
There is a sad legend attached to it, but we are not told to which 
of the Counts of La Roche it belongs. 

A Count Henri de la Roche—there were some six called 
Henri—being left a widower, was very sad. He had one fair 
daughter aged eighteen, named Bertha. 

One day Count Henri said to himself :—‘ I am getting old, and 
I have no son. Bertha is only a child, and as soon as I am dead 
some of my fierce neighbours, or even the Bishop of Liége, will 
pounce down on the castle and take her inheritance from Bertha, 
and harry my vassals.’ I must tell you that, though La Roche has 
been the most important town in its own county, yet till the 
middle of the fourteenth century it was a poor little village de- 
pending on its castle for protection and support. ‘There is only 
one way, said Count Henri: ‘ Bertha must have a husband, and 
the sooner the better, for I feel my strength is leaving me.’ 

Moreover, the Count determined that Bertha’s husband should 
be a stalwart soldier, able to hold his own against all invaders. 

So he issued a proclamation that in the month of June in that 
year, the Count Henri de la Roche would hold a tournament or 
trial at arms of the young seigneurs of the province, and that he 
who came off conqueror should become the husband of the fair 
Bertha and succeed to the inheritance of the Counts de la Roche. 

This announcement caused much commotion among the young 
lords far and near, for the beauty of Bertha de la Roche was well 
known, and in the interval before the tournament there were 
many visitors at the castle. 

Among these came Waleran, eldest son of the powerful Count 
of Montaigu, whose castle was not far distant from La Roche. 

At first sight of the lovely Bertha, Waleran lost his heart to 
her, and when he spoke to the sweet maiden, his courtesy and 
handsome face so moved her that she listened to him more readily 


1 See Belgravia, June 1880. 
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than to any one else. In brief, Waleran had not ridden many 
times to the Castle of La Roche before he had drawn from Bertha 
a confession that she returned his love. 

Now, this would have been all as it should be, for Waleran 
was almost peerless among the young knights of this time—as 
handsome and courtly as he was brave. But alas! he had a fickle 
fancy, and he had already been a year betrothed to Marie, daughter 
of the Count de Salm, and was passionately beloved by her. 
Marie was beautiful, but she was small and dark-eyed ; graceful, 
and, with the glowing skin of her southern nature, a complete 
contrast to the tall blue-eyed Bertha, whose golden hair fell in 
profusion over her snowy shoulders and reached to her knees. 
While Marie had a fiery spirit and a proud revengeful temper, 
Bertha looked like an angel, and her love was full of sweetness 
and trust. Day by day Waleran loved Bertha more, and wished he 
were free. But, instead of trying to bring this about, he played a 
double part, and went on paying visits at the Chateau de Salm as 
if nothing had come to chill his love for Marie, though her warm 
nature soon discovered a change in his wooing; and before long 
it came to the ears of Marie de Salm that her lover was pay- 
ing court to Bertha de la Roche. However, she dissembled her 
anger, and received him as usual. 

One afternoon, not long before the time appointed for the tour- 
nament, Waleran rode over to Salm. The day was hot, and, when 
he entered the chamber where Marie sat, he flung his cap care- 
lessly-on the settle beside him. Marie looked, and saw inside 
the cap a tress of long fair hair. At this her self-control fled. 
She broke in suddenly upon Waleran’s smooth speeches; and, 
pointing to the tress, she taunted him with his perfidy. 

He tried to speak, but she would not listen; and he was co 
stung by her reproaches and the scorn with which she spoke of 
Bertha, that he left her in anger, bidding her a last farewell. 

When next he saw Bertha, he wondered how he could ever 
have wasted a thought on Marie de Salm, and gave himself up 
to the fulness of his passion for the sweet fair-haired blue-eyed 
maiden. 

At last the day fixed for the tournament arrived. Many 
knights presented themselves and fought valiantly, but they all 
in turn yielded to Waleran, who remained master of the field. 
The tender Bertha had looked on in fear and trembling for the 
safety of her lover; but now her heart beat tumultuously, her 
cheeks flushed, and her fair bosom heaved with joy. Her Waleran 
was victor: he would soon be her husband. But just as the last 
blast of the heralds was blown, and as Count Henri de la Roche 
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was preparing to announce Count Waleran the hero of the day, a 
trumpet sounded outside the crowd, and a knight clad in black 
armour rode into the lists. 

This new suitor looked so small and was mounted on such a 
puny charger, that the bystanders smiled at his presumption. 

‘Poor youth—he is mad to enter the lists. "Twill not take 
Count Waleran long to unhorse him,’ said the crowd; but Bertha 
turned pale, and in the fulness of her joy a sudden chill took 
possession of her soul. 

At the first shock both lances were shivered —the black knight 
kept his seat unmoved, but Waleran reeled in his saddle. The 
combatants rode to either end of the lists, and fresh lances were 
given them. 

This time the result of meeting was most unexpected. Waleran 
was uvhorsed and fell heavily, and the next moment his adversary 
was kneeling over him—his short dagger at his throat, bidding 
him yield. Loud acclamations burst from the fickle crowd— 
Count Henri flung down his warder and declared that the black 
knight had won the prize of his daughter’s hand. A despairing 
shriek rang through the air, and Bertha sank back pale and 
fainting. 

Meanwhile the black knight had been conducted to Count 
Henri, who placed the hand of his pale and trembling daughter 
in the victor’s, and told him he had won her for his bride. It was 
remarked that the black knight kept his visor down. 

The marriage was at once solemnised in the castle chapel, the 
stranger knight, without his helmet, appearing as a swarthy young 
man of almost evil aspect. 

Count Waleran had been borne away to his pavilion to have 
his hurts tended, and Bertha sat in a dumb stupor unable to 
realise this horrible change from joy to despair. She went through 
the ceremony as if she were in a dream. The banquet that fol- 
lowed the marriage lasted long, and was succeeded by dancing; 
but at last the entertainment came to an end; the bride and bride- 
groom had retired, and all was still in the castle. 

Suddenly a piercing shriek rang from the tower in which was 
the bridal chamber—shriek following shriek, echoing along the 
dark galleries, and reaching to the topmost turret. Count Henri 
snatched at his swerd and hurried to his daughter’s chamber. It 
was still as death, the lights were extinguished; and as the moon- 
light came streaming in from the open window, which looked out 
on the river, the Count saw that the room was empty. The shrieks 
had ceased, but the cry of a screech-owl jarred on his ear as he rushed 
to the window. Below the rocks on which the castle stood he saw 
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a white form floating on the water. It was the body of his fair 
child ; but the black knight had vanished—no trace of him re- 
mained . . . Marie de Salm had that day vanquished her recreant 
lover, had afterwards wedded and then murdered Bertha. Infu- 
riated at his desertion, she had resolved on revenge, and is supposed 
to have entered into a league with the Evil One, who promised her 
victory over Waleran. When she had flung Bertha from the 
window, she sprang after her; but Satan was at hand—the rock 
opened, and the miserable Marie was swallowed up for ever in 
eternal fire. 

Count Waleran went to the Crusades, and came back and found 
another wife. We hear of him again some years later in the wars 
of the period. 

It is curious to look down on the little town of La Roche, and 
to hear that after the beginning of the sixteenth century it was 
reyarded as one of the richest and most considerable towns of 
Luxembourg. It was the capital of the county of La Roche, which 
also contained the baronies of Houffalize, Beauraing, Han-sur- 
Lesse, Hamoir, and other lordships. This county of La Roche 
comprised nearly the whole of the Ardennes, and more than a 
third part of the Duchy of Luxembourg. 

Our guide pointed out to us the hill Corumont opposite, and 
told us that there was a great stone there called ‘le lit du roi 
Pepin ;’ but, in considering the history of the Castle, Pepin d’Héris- 
thal’s occupation of it as a hunting-seat does not show its begin- 
ning. There is no doubt that the original tower on the rock was 
built by the Romans, that it was wrested from them by the 
Franks, and that it became under their: kings a chief fortress of 
the Ardennes. We hear first of a Count of La Roche about 1082, 
when Henry, Bishop of Liége, convened a meeting of nobles to put 
down the fearful disorders and licence which since the death of 
Duke Godefroi le Bossu had devastated Belgium and the adjacent 
countries. Among the names of the young Duke Godefroi 
de Bouillon, Duke Gui d’Ardennes, Duke Henry of Limbourg, 
the Counts of Luxembourg, Namur, Louvain, Vianden, Salm, 
Juliers, Clermont, and Looz, is that of Henri, Count of La Roche. 

At this council it was decreed that from Advent Sunday till 
Epiphany, and from Septuagesima to Whitsuatide, from daybreak 
on Fridays throughout the year to daybreak on Mondays, no one, 
under pain of heavy penalties, should carry arms or commit any 
act of violence within the diocese, and that a court of justice 
should be erected in Liége and be presided over by the Prince 
Bishop, where all infractions of this edict should be judged with 
crimes of murder, rapine, and such-like enormities, committed on 
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the lands of the assembled nobles. This was the beginning of 
the Tribunal de la Paix of Liége. 

Henri de la Roche alone of all the assembled princes refused 
to submit himself to their united decisions. They tried first to 
persuade him, then they resorted to menace, but all in vain: our 
Count was inflexible. A league was formed against him, and 
Henri, after he had raised a little army, marched bravely to meet 
his enemies. He was of course overpowered by numbers, and 
forced to take refuge in his castle. For seven months he resisted 
the army of the allied nobles, though the young invincible Gode- 
froi de Bouillon was among them. The castle remained impreg- 
nable, but at last hunger began to be felt within its walls. Then 
Henri thought of a stratagem which is still remembered in La 
Roche. He caused a pig to be fed for some days, till it could eat 
no longer, and then he let it escape from the castle. 

The besiegers pounced on it, and finding it fat and good-eating 
concluded that the garrison was still well-provisioned, and that it 
would be hopeless to prolong the siege. They therefore came to 
terms with the Count de la Roche—terms which exempted the in- 
habitants of the county from the jurisdiction of the Tribunal of Peace. 

Pigs are plentiful in La Roche. The pig represented in the 
illustration on the next page was a pig of character and observa- 
tion—a respectable and domestic pig-—in no way resembling his 
cousins the wild boars of the Ardennes. His custom of an after- 
noon was to sit in his stone sty, his paws falling negligently over 
the edge, his eyes twinkling with satisfaction—solacing himself at 
times with a drink out of his pan—watching the skittle-players. 
He would grunt his approval, so it would seem, when any specially 
good hit was made. When skittles were not going on he used to 
watch the passers-by inquisitively. The engraving is from the 
painting in the Royal Academy, in which Mr. R. B. Browning has 
immortalised this pig of pigs. 

Fire and the plague have at various times destroyed the town 
and greatly reduced its population, but there is no sign of abject 
poverty about La Roche. As we looked from the castle-ramparts, 
the whitewashed vine-covered cottages had a cheerful, tranquil 
aspect, in bright contrast to the black rocks overhead. 

Hubertine showed us from the ramparts a path that leads from 
Corumont to Beausaint. This is called the Pathway of the Dead, 
because the villagers of Harzé—a little hamlet beyond La Roche 
—belong to the Commune of Beausaint, and therefore carry their 
dead up this steep road far away to the cemetery across the hills. 
While we stood looking at the varied view of hills and valleys, 
town and river, Hubertine, who had noticed our love for flowers, 
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went about seeking them. She had soon gathered a lovely nose- 
gay of the blossoms that literally clothe some of these dark walls: 
many-coloured snapdragons, white rockets and crimson pinks and 
yellow star-flowers, and she got roots of those we had specially 
admired ; finally, she offered me a bunch of sweet wild-thyme to 
keep as a memory of her quiet gentle self. There was something 
very interesting about Hubertine La Hire in manner, not in 
look, as she was plain and blind of one eye. She guided us very 
carefully up and down the broken steps, and into the huge dark 
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vaults—now gathering more flowers, now climbing in search of 
wild strawberries, to ‘ refresh Madame,’ she said. As we went up 
and down, and saw clearly the position of the castle, we realised 
how impregnable it must have been, for it would have been diffi- 
cult even in later days to place cannon to bear on its strong walls. 

From the ramparts we got a good idea of the walks and 
drives round La Roche; and we found these walks and drives de- 
lightful. The woods are so frequent and so near that even in hot 
August we could walk in cool green shadow on the hill-side, getting 
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now and then peeps of valleys crossed by other hills, and the 
Ourthe showing its silver coils, sometimes far away, as it winds in 
and out round the feet of these strangely-shaped hills. One day 
I lost myself in one of these woods, and was half an hour before 
I could regain the track. It was so dense, and the branches grew 
so near the ground, that I could hardly make a way through them. 
I was close to La Roche, but so high up on the top of the hill that 
there was no hope of help to find the path. I had really begun to 
think of the Babes in the Wood, when all at once I spied through 
the leaves a tiny track so overgrown that it was plain the place was 
seldom visited, and this track led me out of the leafy labyrinth. 

There are delicious green valleys beside the Ourthe and the 
smaller streamlets, but the most charming walk I took was up the 
bare hill-side towards sunset. The church, which is only remark- 
able for a bulbous spire, stands at the farthest end of the town, and 
beside it is a rough steep road up the end of the rock on which the 
castle stands. .A little way along this road was a very small two- 
storied building, projecting beyond the other cottages. It looked 
more like a grenier than a house; for it had no windows, only a 
couple of openings, the upper one closed by wooden shutters. The 
lower one was open, and a very dirty-faced, sunburnt woman was 
looking out from it, gesticulating and speaking Walloon dialect to 
a small frail child about eight years old who stood below, her fair 
hair streaming over her shoulders, and her blue eyes fixed on the 
woman with a very pitiful expression in them. She was hugging 
a bundle of straw rather bigger than herself in her skinny arms. 

The woman, about ten feet above, kept on pointing first to a 
rickety ladder beside the wall, and then to two large trusses of 
straw on the ground beside the child. 

All at once she caught sight of me as I came up the steep road. 
‘Help her, Madame,’ she said in French; and then, before I could 
answer, she asked pardon for her request. 

However, there was clearly nothing else to be done. The place 
was still deserted; the neighbours had either gone to the hills to 
bring home their goats from pasture, or were still hard at work 
on the cultivated plateaux on the tops of the hills; for the Arden- 
nais, both men and women, work like horses even in full blaze of 
sunshine, and almost always far from home. As Georges Sand says: 
‘On se demande comment on peut ensemencer et récolter avec 
de telles distances 4 franchir et tant de hauteurs 4 grimper.’ 

So I fixed the ladder against the wall, told the little girl to go 
up'a few steps, and then handed her one by one the huge bundles 
of straw, which the mother dragged with some difficulty through 
the opening and stowed away; then she showed her dirty face 
again, and poured out a perfect volley of gratitude. 
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Higher up, the road was still rougher, full of loose stones; in 
front of a shed a woman was chopping the tender top shoots off 
the broom. This plant clothes the sides of some of the hills, and 
literally fringes the woods round La Roche. 

She said she was getting supper ready for her goats. ‘ They are 
coming home soon from the mountains,’ she added. , 

As I kept to the right up a still rougher climb, I met with 
constant smiling greetings, first from a handsome brown young 
fellow, wearing a blouse and carrying a scythe; next came a dark- 
eyed, rough-headed girl driving two black goats—spirited, handsome 
creatures—presently I met an older woman wearing black, and 
guiding two or three cows down the rugged path. As I reached 
the top of the spur, and paused to rest on the side of the hill, 
there came along, standing out sharply against the clear evening 
sky, yet mellowed in its soft light, an old wrinkled creature bend- 
ing under her huge load of fagots. She told me she had been as far 
as the Bois de La Roche to cut them ; she had slung the bundle round 
her bent shoulders, while her brown hands held fast an enormous 
apron-load of twigs and brambles. The dress of all these peasant 
women was much alike; some had black, others blue or brown and 
purple skirts, a loose jacket and an apron. The short scanty petticoat 
showed bonny legs and dark flesh-coloured woollen stockings. We 
saw few sabots at La Roche—strong leather shoes are better for their 
climbing life—and almost all, young and old, go bare-headed ;_ this 
gives a squalid look to those even who are not very poor. 

I kept to the left along a path cut on the side of the hill, with 
a steep valley below me; opposite was Corumont, and the road 
to Houffalize ran along the bottom of the valley; beside it are 
dotted the last white houses of La Roche. Some of the huge 
black boulders beside me, grown over with gold-brown moss and 
silver lichen, starred now and then with the glow of herb-robert, or 
the pale gold of hawkweed, were ‘ studies ’ of colour. 

I soon came in sight of the little chapel I had been told to 
make for. Its tiny spire nestles under the dark rock, and stands 
somewhat aside, raised above the footpath. The decors were wide 
open, and showed an abundance of votive offerings round the altar. 

I had just seated myself on the rough steps leading up to it, 
when an old woman came along the path below. Her brown, 
withered arms were filled to overflowing with fern and heather, 
and she looked very picturesque as she came along the bare hill-side 
against her background of distant landscape across the deep valley 
below. I was wondering how she would carry her huge bundle 
safely to the bottom of the rough climb, when she seated herself 
on the stony ledge below the steps of the chapel, and nodded to 
me with the usual friendly greeting of the country. 

v2 
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All at once she looked behind her, and her smile changed into 
a scowl. ‘Jésu Maria! Mon Dieu!’ she said devoutly, ‘ que les 
gens sont mauvais.’ 

I asked what ailed her, for she was looking suspiciously at me. 

She groaned and grunted. ‘Is it not bad, then,’ she said, ‘ when 
the chapel doors are always kept locked, that I find them open ?— 
some mauvais gens, touristes,’ she tossed her head scornfully, 
‘have forced them open in the night, to shelter themselves from 
the rain, but it is a sacrilege.’ 

She went on muttering, keeping a suspicious look-out on my 
face. I tried not to laugh; and I suppose she finally came to the 
conclusion that I did not look sturdy enough to have forced open 
those two heavy doors, for presently she left off scowling, and asked 
what I thought of the view, nodding her head towards the sunset. 

The sun was now very near the hills opposite, and the whole 
landscape was steeped in soft, lovely light. On the left, far below, 
was the dark spire of the church, the town beyond it hidden by 
the hill I had climbed; above it was the gloomy castle. Just 
opposite, behind the irregularly slated white cottages, was the long 
ridge of Corumont, and on the right a stretch of dark woods. Far 
on the left came a bold range of varied hills; these slope down 
into the valley and cross the foot of Corumont; and in the triangle 
of distance thus created, hill rises behind hill, revealing enchant- 
ing effects of colour, as the warm light touches their heather- 
covered sides—red and gold-brown and varied greens, all soften 
into many-toned purple and olive as tender mists rise in faint blue 
wreaths, betraying the presence of hidden valleys formed by the 
coils of the glistening Ourthe. On the right of this triangle a 
golden corn-field shows brilliantly between slopes of purple heather 
on this side and blue distance beyond ; on the steep side of one 
rocky hill a goat is still browsing. 

All at once the pale blue sky grows rosy, the sun sinks behind 
a long line of watery-grey cloud—a mute warning that to-morrow 
will not be as gloriously bright as to-day. 

‘Did Madame ever see anything so fine?’ said my old woman. 
I nodded to her and praised her view, and then found my way down 
the shoulder of the hill into a road leading to the wood of La 
Roche. This wood is delightful, full of charming walks and 
abounding with small game. In a wild valley about midway in 
the wood is a huge group of blocks’of stone, which seem half 
quarried out of the bramble-wreathed rock behind them. This is 
called Le diab’ chesté; for here it is said the Evil One tried to 
build a palace. Three times he laid the foundations, and three 
times the hill was shaken, and the building fell a ruined heap of 
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stones. It was too late this evening for the wood, so I climbed 
the hill on the right of the road. A little path led me across 
a pleasant waste, planted with thorn-trees, with heather and 
bracken below. At the top of the waste I saw a barley-field, and, 
leaving this on the left, came out on a plateau with fields of 
wheat and potatoes. Potatoes and coffee are the chief food of the 
peasants, and yet they must toil up all this way to cultivate their 
plots of ground. The whole plateau was yellow with corn marigold, 
at which some women were diligently weeding. I gathered hand- 
fuls of these splendid flowers, much larger than I had ever found 
before, and went on till I reached the edge of the ridge. There lay 
La Roche, and the valley of the Ourthe so far below me, that I felt 
puzzled as to how I had climbed so high. It is so very steep and 
precipitous here, that my head felt giddy looking down ; and I soon 
found I must be very heedful in descending, for the path is made 
of loose slate, and every now and then this slips from under-foot. 

In a very steep corner were two small brown cows feeding on 
some scanty grass—it was a puzzle how they could have climbed 
there. Many feet below I came upon a bare-headed, bare-footed 
urchin, who told me he was minding the cows. The view of 
. the river opened charmingly as I came down, and I felt quite 
rewarded for the steep slippery climb downshill. 

On the terraced road leading into La Roche I met a tall pea- 
sant carrying his scythe over his shoulder. He saw my flowers 
and stopped in front of me. 

‘You do not know what you have there, Madame’ (he looked 
full of pity for my ignorance): ‘it is poison.’ 

‘No, Monsieur,’ I said, ‘ this is not a poisonous plant.’ 

He shook his head. 

‘On the contrary, Madame, it is poison. It will not poison . 
you, but it poisons our land, it ruins our crops; ah! it is a good-for- 
nothing weed. It destroys us: we dig it up, we tread it down, and 
behold its little seeds fly here—there,’ he pointed expressively, 
‘wherever the wind chooses to carry them, and so it spreads—ah !’ 
He shrugged his shoulders, and frowned as if it would have given 
him pleasure to trample on my beautiful flowers, which, when I 
reached home, seemed to fill the room with golden light. 

There are many beautiful walks and excursions to be taken 
from La Roche. About six or seven kilométres off is the village 
of Ortho; near this are some enormous blocks of very white 
quartz called Les Cailloux de Mouzon. 

Once upon a time a shepherd, whose heart was as hard as a 
stone, used to feed his flock on this hill-side. One day he saw a 
pilgrim come toiling along on his way to the chapel of St. Thibaut. 


*u3 
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Now, every one knows that the chapel is a good way farther off, on 
the hill of Montaigu. 

The shepherd noticed that the pilgrim seemed weary and foot- 
sore. Presently he reached the spot where the shepherd sat at his 
ease, with a loaf and a huge pitcher of water beside him. 

‘I die of thirst,’ moaned the fainting man; ‘give me some 
water, and St. Thibaut will reward you.’ 


Group of Old Houses. 


‘Then, go to St. Thitaut—go to the devil, if you will, said the 
hard-hearted shepherd; ‘leave me in peace. I’ve too much of 
pilgrims and beggars.’ 

‘You are uncharitable, my friend,’ said the pilgrim; and he 
seated himself on the heather to rest. 

‘Go your ways,’ said the shepherd rudely; ‘I will have no 
beggars on my pastures.’ 

And as the pilgrim rose and moved slowly away, the cruel 
shepherd flung a stone after him. 

Then the pilgrim turned back, and picking up the stone he 
flung it at the shepherd. 
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Ever since that time the hard-hearted shepherd, his dog and 
his sheep, have remained on the hill of Mouzon, changed into 
three blocks of quartz. For the pilgrim was no other than the 
Saviour Himself on His way to bless the remains of St. Thibaut. 

These hills abound in legends, chiefly about hidden treasure 
and the devices of the Evil One to ensnare men’s souls ; there are 
Nutons too, but these do not seem so plentiful as in the caves 
farther west. But between La Roche and Houffalize, a most wild and 
beautiful walk of many miles, every hill has its romantic history. 

There is a cross near Berisménil, on a hill above the Ourthe, 
and this is the story told about it. 


La Roche. 


There was once a Lord of Berisménil who was the sworn 
brother-in-arms and friend of the Lord of Samrée. Nothing was 
ever seen like the affection of these two lords, and folks likened it 
to the friendship between David and Jonathan. So it went on 
growing with their age and strengthening with their strength. It 
promised, too, to bear lasting fruit in the union of their children, 
for the only son of the Lord of Samrée passionately loved the 
fair Marie, the only daughter of de Berisménil. All at once some 
land which trenched on the domains of both lordships had to be 
appropriated, and for the first time the two friends disagreed; a 
coolness arose, and they saw one another rarely. Then there came 
a fresh difficulty about some conflicting rights which in the old 
times would have been settled without dispute between the two 
loving friends; but with this element of discord between them it 
only served to widen the breach. 
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Mutual defiances were exchanged, and the lovers were forbidden 
even to think of one another. 

In fact, the Lord of Berisménil told his daughter that she must 
prepare to marry the Count dela Roche. Marie wept; but her 
father insisted, and told her that when next he spoke on the sub- 
ject he expected to find her in a more submissive humour. 

In the evening she rode out in a melancholy mood. So 
absorbed was she by her sorrow that, letting the reins lie on her 
horse’s neck, she took no heed of where he went. Presently he 
stumbled on the-broken ground, took fright, and plunged violently 
forward, to what the terrified girl now saw was the edge of the 
precipice overlooking the Ourthe. Marie shrieked and gave her- 
self up for lost, but all at once her bridle was seized and her 
headlong course stayed at a few steps from the dizzy precipice. 
Marie saw the handsome face of her lover, and she recovered from 
the faintness her terror had caused. But after a few moments 
they had to rouse from the happiness of their meeting. Marie 
told her story ; and the young lord told her that if her father next 
day pressed the other marriage she must consent to fly with him, 
or she would inevitably be wedded to the Count de la Roche. 
Marie protested, but she dared not linger; she knew that, if her 
father’s suspicions were roused, all hope of escape would be ended. 
Her lover saw that she hesitated. 

‘If you do not meet me to-morrow outside the castle walls,’ he 
said, ‘it is because you wish to marry the Count de la Roche.’ 

This was too much for the tender maiden, and it was agreed 
that as soon as it grew dusk on the next night she would fly with 
the young Lord of Samrée. 

Next morning she summoned courage and sought her father. 

‘ My lord ’—she trembled so that her voice sounded weak and 
hesitating—‘I did not tell you yesterday, but I can never do as 
you wish. I cannot marry the Count de la Roche.’ 

The Lord of Berisménil grew pale with anger; he stamped and 
swore, and vowed he would bend her to his. will. He bade Marie 
leave him and keep her chamber. 

So she did very gladly till evening, when she came softly down 
the winding stone staircase in one of the corner turrets; her maid 
meantime had seen that all was ready, and Marie found at a little 
distance from the walls her lover waiting on a powerful black 
horse. The creature stamped with impatience, and it seemed to 
Marie, while her lover lifted her on the pillion behind him, that 
the horse’s nostrils flashed fire ; but in an instant they were flying 
rapidly across the hills towards Houffalize. The sky now suddenly 
became black as night, thunder rolled across the hills, and Marie 
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grew breathless with fear, when all at once came the thud, thud of 
pursuit, and, looking back, the Lord of Samrée saw a warrior fully 
armed gaining rapidly on them. 

‘Take my sword ’—he drew it and placed it in her cold hand 
—‘and as the pursuer nears us strike at him boldly.’ 

‘I cannot—I will not ;’ she cried; but almost as she spoke, the 
pursuer rode up and stretched out his hand to snatch her from her 
lover. Then Marie struck desperately and severed the horseman’s 
head from his body; the lightning flashed out vividly, bringing 
into relief the wild rocks and the river below them, and showing 
the wretched Marie, as the severed head rolled to the ground, the 
face of her father. She turned wildly to her lover, and saw that 
he was in flames, and she felt that the body round which one arm 
remained firmly clasped was burning without being consumed. 

The horse was now going at double speed, no longer towards 
Houffalize, but making direct for the river. Marie shrieked, but 
she could not cry for help: her tongue was chained by some hor- 
rible spell. . . . The young Lord cf Samrée had sought Satan’s 
aid to revenge himself on the Lord of Berisménil, and the horse 
he rode was the Evil One, who as soon as he reached the river 
plunged with his double burden into a gulf which opened to re- 
ceive these wretched lovers. The cross is said to have been erected 
on the spot where the father’s head fell and was recognised by his 
daughter. 

Another quaint legend is as follows :—Once it happened that a 
peasant was going home to La Roche who had been cutting fagots 
on the farther side of the hill. He had climbed. half-way up, and, 
looking back, he saw that he had left his billhook below among 
the bushes. As he came down he saw a little black kid—which let 
itself be caught without making any effort to escape. In his 
haste to secure it, the peasant only noticed its glossy black coat, 
and quite overlooked a scarlet spot on its forehead which might 
have made him more cautious. He went down and fetched his 
billhook, and slung the little goat over his shoulders by a cord he 
had, rejoicing that he had found such a prize. 

As he toiled uphill again it seemed to the peasant that the weight 
upon his shoulders grew heavier each step he took. He paused to 
rest, and the weight dragged him almost down tothe ground. * How 
is this?’ he said. ‘ Can this little kid so outweigh my strength ?’ 
He began to climb again, and his burden had become as heavy as 
an ox, and nearly strangled him. He forced himself a few steps on, 
staggering under his load, till he had almost reached the top of 
the hill. But he bent suddenly double and found he could go no 
farther—he was pinned to the earth by the weight behind him. 
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With a loud oath, he loosed the cord from round his neck and flung 
the kid from him. 

A loud jeering laugh was heard among the rocks. The peasant 
turned in terror, and saw the Evil One sitting just where he had flung 
the goat. In fact, Satan had had a hard day's work, and wasvery tired ; 
and, not feeling disposed to climb uphill, had in the form of a kid 
tempted the peasant to carry him, to save him the weary journey. 

Close to the town, up a turning at the back of our hotel, is a curious 
little building of the middle ages, and a little way beyond these 
houses is, perhaps, the best pointof view of the ruined castle. It stands 
boldly out against the sky, towering over the surrounding valleys. 

Besides the beauty and interest of its surroundings, La Roche 
has a special charm of its own, and I hardly know how to express 
it except by the word ‘exhilaration.’ Some of this it doubtless 
owes to the pure, bracing air of the hills; but the frank, sociable 
character of the people is also a great charm, and causes constant 
amusement ; and, in spite of its many discomforts, there is a prevail- 
ing comic element in our very original inn. We did not enjoy our 
meals, perhaps, but we have seldom laughed so heartily as we did 
in those merry days at La Roche. The Belgian ladies, it is true, 
both middle-aged and young, used to drink four or five large 
tumblers of beer, both at dinner and supper, and wine as well, but 
they never seemed the worse for it; and the kindness and geniality 
of the three landlords was unfailing, even when they were worried 
with an overplus of guests. If the Hétel Meunier would raise its 
prices, be more choice in its food, get a better cook, and have a 
good woman housekeeper—for the brothers manage everything (we 
were told that the accommodation and living had improved at 
the other hotel, which was formerly very bad)—La Roche would be 
a sort of earthly paradise. 

The genial, simple people of La Roche are thoroughly indus- 
trious. There are numerous breweries and tanneries in the little 
town, also an earthenware manufactory ; most of the small houses 
have an open cellar beneath them, with steps leading down from the 
street. These cellars are used for stabling the goats, for almost every 
family possesses one or two of these useful animals. It gives an 
added charm to the landscape to see these hardy climbers, perched 
on the highest crags, seeking for scanty grass tufts in the chinks of 
slaty rock, guarded by a tiny child on a narrow footpath many 
feet below ; and it seems like an idyll as we mount the hill in even- 
ing light, and meet a comely young matron, with a bundle of fern 
poised lightly on her head, coming slowly down the steep slaty 
path driving two or three goats before her. 


KATHARINE 8, MACQUOID. 





WM Acientifie Experiment. 


I nap been reading Mr. Smiles the other day concerning Resolu- 
tion, Perseverance, Temperance, the Power of the Will, and all 
that ; and, being just alittle fatigued with so much good intention, 
I took up the ‘Daily Telegraph’ for the other thing. There [ 
read about Dr. Tanner; how he had had nothing in his stomach 
for weeks—except the cramp—and was not much the worse for it, 
It did not strike me, however, that he was any the better. To 
spend six weeks of the summer-time in doing nothing except not 
eating, with ‘an alcoholic bath’ for one’s only excitement, and 
with the alternative of dying after all, or being pronounced the 
greatest humbug in America, was surely a very unsatisfactory pro- 
ceeding. Of course, if he liked it, that was another matter; but, 
to judge by his language to his watchers and others, the ‘ treatment’ 
did not have the effect of putting him in good-humour. For a 
gentleman who was losing a pound of flesh in a day—his own flesh 
(for one can bear considerable emaciation in other people)—he 
seemed to have a good deal of kick in him. Was the ordeal so 
very trying, after all? Compared to Stylites on his pillar, for 
example, Tanner was on a pillow of down. Probably there was a 
great deal of exaggeration about the necessity of eating and drink- 
ing. Smiles’s friends and biographers used to spend very little on 
their stomachs. Then, as I reflected upon their resolution and in- 
dependence (I mean independence of character, for as to means 
they*generally began with twopence), a great thought flashed upon 
my brain and flushed my cheek. Why should not J, in my own 
proper person, test the power of human endurance as well as 
Tanner ? Not, indeed, that I intended, like him, to be made a public 
showfof; but, quietly, calmly, and without ostentation, why should 
not I settle this vexed question of supply and demand, and add 
another laurel to the chaplet of Science? In a word, from the 
combination of Smiles and the ‘Daily Telegraph’ (just as Mr. 
Potts ‘produced his famous article on Chinese Metaphysics) I 
elaborated a noble scheme of Total Abstinence. 

How long it was to last I could not, of course, tell—who knows 
how long even our greatest works will last ?—and I was obliged to 
admit to myself that my appetite in a general way was considerable. 
When I have sometimes dropped in to lunch at the early dinner of 
my sister’s children, I have noticed her jaw drop, and that the 
joint of beef was sent for which was to have formed the servants’ 
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repast. I like things good, and often, and in large quantities. 
On the other hand, however, I reflected—if, being the man I was, 
I should solve this great problem of fasting, and answer it in the 
affirmative, it would be much more satisfactory than if Tanner 
should do it, who, I read, was a spare man, and had lived mostly 
on toast-and-water. His experiment, indeed, was only a slight 
development of his daily practice, whereas my own would be some- 
thing worth having. I was accustomed to three meat meals a 
day, unless anything kept me up at night, when I took supper 
also; and I confess I like a snack (such as a glass of sherry and a 
biscuit) between breakfast and lunch. It is also scarcely necessary 
to add that a person of my position in the world of fashion cannot 
do without his afternoon tea. Now, if all this was discontinued for 
six weeks—I had made up my mind to do two more days than 
Tanner—my experiment would be a great success. 

Impressed with the immense importance of my undertaking, 
I resolved not to commence it ina hurry. I would begin leisurely 
(but firmly); and, to start with, it was only common justice to 
myself to have an exceptionally good dinner over-night. This 
part of the business I accomplished most successfully; but what 
troubled me exceedingly was, that when I woke in the morning— 
the morning when I intended to commence starving—I found my- 
self with a most tremendous appetite. I lay in bed thinking what 
I should do with this, which obviously placed me at a great dis- 
advantage. To begin hungry was most ridiculous—it was a sheer 
waste, like beginning your autumn holiday on a Monday instead 
of a Saturday.. Moreover, I reflected that nothing really great had 
ever been accomplished before breakfast. So I sat down to that 
meal as usual—only taking care to eat about three times as much. 
This was starting fair; and I at once made my arrangements for 
not being disturbed during the protracted ordeal. 

I live in chambers in Danes Inn, a locality not much invaded 
by callers; and having stuck on my outer door ‘Gone on the 
Continent for six weeks’ (which I felt to be a ‘ happy thought’), I 
sported it, and so cut myself off from the external world. I had 
plenty of provisions in my chambers, but I had that confidence in 
myself that I knew I should not give way to temptation ; and as to 
having ‘ watchers,’ people who were set on by people who couldn’t 
trust in my word, that I did not contemplate fora moment. I 
had, fortunately, a weighing machine; and taking Tanner for my 
model in all respects, I ascertained my weight to a nicety in avoir- 
dupois before commencing: it was 222 lbs. and some ounces over, 
which I couldn't quite make out. I don’t understand the higher 
mathematics, and hate details. My next task was to feel my pulse; 
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and here I must confess that I was a little puzzled. I knew it was 
somewhere about the wrist, but whether before or behind I was 
not certain. When I got hold of it at last, I had no idea how to 
count it. Being a little clumsy with my fingers, I made it out to 
be between 1,300 and 1,400, which seemed monstrous, espe- 
cially when I remembered that Tanner’s pulse at starting had 
been but 87. However, I found I had been reckoning by the 
quarter of an hour instead of the minute; and taking another 
‘observation ’ (as I believe it is called), I found mine was but 90. 
The only other essential preliminary step was to ascertain my tem- 
perature; but this was beyond me. I had a barometer in my 
possession, but I did not know how to use it. I knew it should be 
applied under the arm: I held it there, like a fiddle or a banjo 
when out of employment; but it registered nothing, and in a 
moment of pardonable irritation I smashed the bulb. 

Under these circumstances, I considered myself justified in 
setting down the scientific data at starting as follows :— 

Weight ; . : : : , 222 lbs. odd. 


Pulse ‘ ; , . ee 90 or thereabouts, 
Temperature ‘ : . ° . Normal. 


I had now arrived at a sort of epoch in my arduous enterprise : 


the beginning of the second hour. I felt no sense of prostration 
nor fatigue of any kind. I experienced a slight difficulty of 
breathing, but that I did not attribute to the effects of fasting ; 
on the contrary, I felt morally (and also physically) certain that 
this was to be set down to the third devilled kidney, which had 
been one beyond my usual allowance. With that exception I was 
in first-rate condition, and thought I would have a cigar. 

Tobacco is not food, remember. Scientific persons assure us 
that there is not only no nourishment in tobacco, but that it 
weakens the vital energies. I was so desirous, however, to act in 
a generous spirit to my unconscious rival (Tanner), that I resolved 
to give him this advantage in. At the close of the second hour, 
and of the second cigar, I never felt better in my life. The 
difficulty of breathing had as much disappeared as it ever does 
with me—in the dog-days especially I always pant—and I could 
not detect the faintest pang of hunger. Certainly, thought I, the 
throes of starvation must be much exaggerated ; though of course 
Thad as yet hardly given the thing a fair chance. 

Towards the end of the third hour there was a decided change 
in my symptoms. It was the time I generally took my sherry and 
biscuit, I looked at the cellaret and at the biscuit-tin, and smacked 
my lips: I had a sensation of water in my mouth, which was 
altogether new to me. 
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For an instant the question crossed my mind, ‘ Could a biscuit 
and a glass of sherry be called “ Food and Drink”?’ But I dis- 
missed it as a metaphysical subtilty. Then, was sherry alone Food? 
Again, Tanner took his alcoholic baths; if I took an alcoholic bath 
of sherry (I had lots for a bath) I should be doing no worse than 
Tanner ; and if some of it got down my throat, that would not be 
my fault—it would not be drinking it. The voluntariness of my 
undertaking would not be impaired by such a mere accident. Still, 
there was something extravagant in the notion of a bath of sherry. 
The Duke of Clarence was the only person who had ever taken 
anything of the kind: and with the most unfortunate results. 
Moreover, what was to be done with the sherry that I didn’t drink ? 
I could hardly bottle it again and give it to my friends! 

These reflections and temptations ‘ lasted’ me till half-past one 
o'clock, but without affording me the least physical relief. It was 
now within thirty minutes of the time that Nature, or at all events 
second Nature, had appointed for the reception of lunch, which I 
make a point of taking at my club; and she began to get very 
importunate. While, however, I felt a distinct failure of physical 
strength, my mental energies rose with the occasion, and so— 
singularly enough—did my pulse. Notwithstanding my depressed 
condition, it was beating 180 or thereabouts, as it were, in the 
shade. I weighed myself, and to the best of my belief I had lost 
several pounds already; but I could not be sure of this estimate— 
to a pound or two—because my hand trembled so exceedingly: 
not from weakness, but, I confess it, from extremeirritation. You 
have doubtless seen the animals in the Zoological Gardens when, 
according to their reckoning, the keeper is a few minutes behind- 
hand at feeding-time. I had often sympathised with them (for I 
have a tender heart), but never so much as on the present occasion. 
I believe, by this time, I could have eaten horse-flesh aw naturel 
myself. Reader, the pangs of starvation are something frightful. 
Do not suppose, however, that I wavered for an instant in my reso- 
lution. I drank a glass of water, and, at 1.45 exactly, weighed 
myself again. 

Would you believe it ?—from fury and impatience, I could now 
scarcely arrange the weights, which may partly account for the 
amazing result—I found I had lost twenty pounds! At this rate, 
my ‘adipose deposit’ would give out in a few hours, and I should 
have to draw, as it were, on my current account. Tanner was 
already feeding, said the ‘ Daily Telegraph, on his muscles: and I 
cannot fancy a more unwholesome diet. Even lobsters (though I 
love them) are fatal tome. It was fruitless, with the bulb of the 
barometer broken, to attempt to get at my temperature again ; but 
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I saw in the’ looking-glass that I was as red as a turkey-cock, so 
that it could scarcely be ‘normal.’ And once more, I have to 
confess, this had nothing to do with the state of my health: it was 
weakness, but of that class which is known in ladies as ‘ temper.’ 
Like the peripatetic tradesman immortalised by Mr. Gilbert, I 
could have jumped upon my own grandmother ; but, unlike him, 
I could not after that performance have lain ‘ basking in the sun.’ 
I was strung to that pitch of hunger by this time that I should 
have eaten her. 

Do not, I repeat, suppose, however, that for one instant I 
faltered in my resolution of holding out for the remainder of my 
ordeal. I had already gone so far as to give an earnest, I hope, of 
my ‘fixity of tenure’ upon that point. Only five weeks and six 
days and a half of mere physical inconvenience were, in fact, now 
before me; but what staggered me was the possible ill-effect of 
protracted abstinence upon my morale. 

As to physical suffering, I despise it: in the cause of Science, 
I would not only cheerfully endure but welcome it. These sensa- 
tions were uncomfortable, no doubt—indeed, I am aware that I 
have called them ‘frightful !’—but really, if Tanner had nothing 
more to complain of, he was making a great fuss about nothing. 
Physically, in short, my task would have been comparatively 
easy: the flesh was willing, but the spirit was—well—mere spirit 
and water. I had no doubt (to speak of) of being able to accom- 
plish the ordeal—but supposing I was to lose my temper? It was 
one of the most beautiful in the world, and I felt it was going. 
Even Tanner felt ‘irritation;’ but that word was very far from 
expressing my own state of mind. Whatever benefit might result 
to the world from the success of my experiment would, I felt, be 
more than negatived from the transformation of one of the gentlest 
of his sexintoa demon. Once more I felt my pulse—it was higher 
than ever—much too ‘high:’ and yet I could have eaten it (pulse 
is at least as good as muscles): and then, with a sigh of regret 
—but also of relief—I tottered out to Lunch. 





Our Old Countrp Couns. 


IX. 


Tue county of Staffordshire is not generally regarded as one 
that offers great temptations to an excursionist, or to any one who 
wishes quietly to explore the rustic beauties of England or its un- 
changed, old-fashioned country towns. We are apt to associate 
Stafford with the ‘black country,’ and to remember its mining 
capabilities. It is the land of pottery, and iron, and coal; and, 
owing to its elevation and its inland situation, it is one of the 
coldest: counties in England. It is only exceeded in the number 
of its inhabitants by four other counties, according to the latest 
census; these are respectively, and in their proper order, Lan- 
cashire, Middlesex, Yorkshire, and Surrey. 

Since the beginning of the present century the population of 
Staffordshire has increased to an extent that seems almost incred- 
ible. From the year 1801 to 1871, its growth was 250 per cent.; 
and between the census of 1831 and that of 1871 it had more than 
doubled its population. It is not a little singular that this vast 
increase is owing in great part to the genius of one man, who deve- 
loped the system of canals that now convey the industries of the 
county to the most distant markets. Born in the Moorlands, sur- 
rounded by a populace that was more than half savage, quite un- 
lettered, and ignorant of the laws of Hydrostatics and Hydraulics 
as taught in schools, James Brindley was at the same time the most 
consummate water engineer of whom any record is preserved in 
history, and his canals altered the whole energy of England—im- 
measurably for the better. The Grand Trunk Canal was his mag- 
nificent conception, and is now the great highway for the heavy 
manufactures of the county. He settled at the old-fashioned town 
of Leek, in the north-eastern part of the county, when the motive- 
power of industries was water, and not steam; and under his 
marvellous genius the very system of mill-engineering was changed, 
and he only left it to complete his great mission after he had 
acquired the position of a practical millwright. But his canals, as 
it happened, co-operated in their uses with the works of another 
genius, Josiah Wedgwood, and enabled the latter to convey his 
incomparable wares to the markets of the world. It is hardly 
too much to say that, through the skill of these men, the wealth 
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of the county has been trebled. But though the native grasp which 
enabled Brindley to control cataracts, and make water the meekest 
of servants through the length and breadth of the land, is now per- 
haps appreciated in England, we must not forget that Wedgwood, 
in his line, was almost equally a benefactor to his country. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, gave his history so well at the unveiling of his 
statue at Burslem, that we cannot do better than take our text 
from him. Wedgwood, it seems, was the youngest of a family of 
thirteen, and he was put to learn his father’s trade of a ‘ thrower,’ 
to earn his bread at eleven years of age, till he was smitten down 
by small-pox, and the amputation of a limb was necessary ; and, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, for once we probably owe a debt of gratitude 
to that terrible disease, as his loss ‘ put him upon thinking whether, 
if he could not be an active English workman, he might not be 
something else, and something greater. It sent his mind inwards, it 
drove him to meditate upon the laws and secrets of his art. The 
result was that he arrived at a perception and grasp of them which 
might have been envied, certainly have heen owned, by an Athenian 
potter ;’ and it is not a little strange that, though we were dependent 
on other nations for our crockery wares, he worked a complete 
revolution, and ‘ by his single strength reversed the inclination of 
the scales, and scattered the productions of his factory over all the 
breadth of the continent of Europe. In travelling from Paris to 
St. Petersburg, from Amsterdam to the farthest points of Sweden, 
from Dunkirk to the southern extremity of France, one is served 
at every inn with English earthenware.’ Of course the vast indus- 
try that Wedgwood introduced has somewhat altered the aspect 
of many Staffordshire towns that were once very picturesque. In 
the middle of last century there were no shops in the Potteries, and 
the people were supplied by itinerant vendors, who brought their 
goods on pack-horses. In a curious book written by Sir Richard 
Whitworth in 1766, and which is quoted by Mr. Samuel Smiles, 
is the following curious estimate of the mercantile conveniences 
for transport : ‘ There are three pot-waggons go from Newcastle and 
Burslem weekly, through Eccleshall and Newport to Bridgenorth, 
and carry about eight tons of pot-ware every week at 31. per ton. 
The same waggons load back with ten tons of close goods, con- 
sisting of white clay, grocery, and iron, at the same price delivered 
on their road to Newcastle. Large quantities of pot-ware are 
conveyed on horses’ backs from Burslem and Newcastle to Bridge- 
north and Bewdley for exportation—about a hundred tons yearly 
at 21. 10s. per ton. Two broad-wheel waggons (exclusive of pack-« 
horses) go from Manchester through Sheffield weekly, and may be 
computed to carry 312 tons of cloth and Manchester wares in the 
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year at 3/. 10s. per ton. The great salt trade that is carried on at 
Northwich may be computed to send six hundred tons yearly along 
this canal, together with Nantwich four hundred, carried chiefly 
now on horses’ backs, at 10s. per ton on a medium.’ What a 
picture that gives of the pottery towns even after the middle of 
last century! Where there is now one continuous town of seven 
and a half miles in length and three in breadth, there were only 
detached hamlets of black-and-white houses, or an occasional old- 
fashioned stone one, and the inhabitants looked out, in fair weather 
and foul, for the heavy four-wheeled waggon or the pack-horses 
that brought them their groceries and their clothing. 

How the aspect of the old towns has altered in these districts 
let the following few particulars about Manchester tell. The 
population of this great city was exactly half that of Chester, not, 
as we may be well excused for supposing, at the time of the Tudors, 
but during the second half of last century ; and here is a description 
of a Manchester manufacturer, according to Dr. Aikin: ‘ An emi- 
nent manufacturer during the eighteenth century used to be at his 
warehouse before six in the morning, accompanied by his children 
and apprentices. At seven they all came in to breakfast, which 
consisted of one large dish of water-pottage—made of oatmeal, water, 
and a little salt, boiled thick and poured into a dish. At the side 
was a pan or basin of milk, and the master and apprentices, each 
with a wooden spoon in his hand, without loss of time dipped into 
the same dish, and thence into the milk pan, and as soon as it was 
finished they all returned to their work.’ What would an ‘ eminent 
manufacturer’ think of the luxury of a journeyman of the present 
day! As fora commercial traveller, his style of living would prob- 
ably be what he would expect to see at Windsor or Knowsley. Yet 
these men were wealthy, and sent out travellers for orders, and had 
gangs of chapmen to distribute goods, and bring back pay either 
in wool or other staples. The money accounts they collected them- 
selves: and the frequent gibbets,as Mr. Smiles has said, that they 
saw along the road-side, were so many warnings of their danger. 
In the last century, the whole length and breadth of England must 
have been like some of the rustic parts of Germany, or the outlying 
districts of Normandy or Brittany ; and if we consider the vast de- 
struction of Abbey buildings for their materials, the substitution of 
brick dwellings for black-and-white, and the ‘ restoration’ of 
churches, we shall not be far wrong in supposing that it was not 
inferior in interest to any part of Europe. In an engraving of ‘ Man- 





chester and Salford’ published last century, the ‘old church’ - 


(cathedral) tower rises high above a cluster of gables; and there is 
every reason to believe that there may have been as fine sketching 
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in the streets as there is in Shrewsbury or York or Warwick. The 
silvery Irwell has a few sail-boats on its limpid surface, meadows 
with cattle come within a short distance of the ancient church, 
and the artist has evidently chosen the scene as a pleasant pastoral 
landscape broken by an old country town. 

If we leave the industrial seats of Staffordshire for the rural 
parts, we shall never have far to proceed before we find ourselves 
in scenes of sylvan beauty. In the north-eastern parts of the county 
the land rises high, and there are moors where grouse congregate, 
and peaty streams where trout assume the dark colour that enables 
them to assimilate themselves to the aspect of the river-bed they 
dart over. All these high lands are of course only a continuation 
of the Derbyshire Peak, and as it were the settling down of that 
uplifted region into the quiet country which is known as the basin 
of the Trent, and which includes the principal part of the surface 
of the county. 

Stafford is the county of Isaac Walton—for he was a native of 
it—and Norton Bridge Station, so familiar to the travellers of the 
London and North-Western Railway, is within a short distance of 
the spot where the great apostle of the rod and line was born. 
The hills of Staffordshire are finely alluded to in Walton’s ‘ Angler,’ 
in the second part, which was written by Mr. Cotton (‘ Viator’): 
‘That your meal is so soon ready is a sign your servants know 
your certain hour, sir. I confess I did not expect it so soon, but 
now ’tis here you shall see I will make myself no stranger.’ 
Some shallow critic once compared this sentence to the often- 
quoted interview between Mr. Congreve and Voltaire: ‘ Your 
servants know your certain hour, sir;’ as though Mr. Cotton, who 
was a considerable landed proprietor, desired to parade his. house- 
hold establishment ;-but nothing can be more unjust. Congreve, 
who succeeded after many generations to the noble Manor of 
Aldermaston, which yet contains some of the most valuable exam- 
ples of Tudor architecture in England, received Voltaire, not as an 
author, but as the Lord of the Manor of Aldermaston ; and Voltaire’s 
reply is so often quoted, that it would not be alluded to here unless 
it bore reference to the point in question. ‘I did not come here 
to see the Lord of Aldermaston, but Mr. Congreve the author.’ 
He was of course shocked out of all his proprieties at the thought 
that he would consider a country squire of ever so many acres 
a more important personage than the author of the ‘ Old Bachelor’ 
or the ‘Double Dealer.’ It so happens that Congreve was a son of 
Richard Congreve, of Congreve in Staffordshire, 

But a reference to the pages of Walton will show that the 
comparison just mentioned is not just,.and merely referred to. the 
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ordinary experiences of Mr. Cotton’s way of life. ‘Much good do 
your heart! and I thank you for that friendly word. And now, 
sir, my service to you in a cup of Morelands ale; for you are 
now in the Morelands, but within a spit and a stride of the Peak. 
Fill my friend his glass.’ Mr. Cotton had considerable estates in 
Derby and Stafford, and in a note to Mr. Edward Jesse’s excellent 
edition it is said that his patrimony was so wasted that he fell 
at last into almost necessitous circumstances. Walton resided for 
a long time in this county, not very far from Madeley, and he 
wrote some of his immortal work in it. Near Madeley are the 
remains of an ancient castellated mansion, the seat of the Offley 
family, who are alluded to in some of his pages. The lake shown 














here is a beautiful pool of water in Madeley, opposite the inn which 
bears the name of the ‘Offley Arms.’ It is not alluded to in the 
‘ Angler,’ though it contains some fine fish, such as Walton used 
to delight in. But Staffordshire is often spoken of in the work, 
especially in the part which treats of pike, for which the pool 
shown here is notable. Richard Franks, in his ‘ Northern Memoirs,’ 
attacks Walton for what he has said in the following terms: 
« When I met him (Isaac Walton) at Stafford, I urged his own 
argument upon him, that pickerel weed of itself breeds pickerel ;’ 
and on this a solemn argument, according to Sir John Hawkins, 
occurred, in which Gesner, Dubravius, and Aldrovandus are brought 
in, and after a little demolished. The next foot-note says that ‘a 
girl was washing her hand in a small pond in Staffordshire, when 
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a pike seized it, and lacerated both her hand and arm very severely.’ 
There are legends of enormous pike being taken out of Madeley 
Lake, and it is said that there are as large ones in it as ever came 
out. At the farther end of the sheet of. water the tower of Madeley 
Church is visible, and it contains in the chancel a marble monument 
to the son of Walton’s friend and patron. This church and this 
scene, though very beautiful, bring back a recollection that will 
never be effaced from my mind. I was staying at the house of a 
friend within a mile of the lake; it was seasonable winter weather, 
and we were in the middle of a frost. We had made a very early 
morning walk, which, however, was not entirely for pleasure. It 
was on January 22, and the morning was cold and something 
raw; we were on our road home, when an unwonted sound struck 
ourears. It was distant, and almost like a peal of far-off thunder, 
or perhaps more like a volley of artillery fired at a very safe 
range. We asked each other almost at the same time what it could 
be, but soon dismissed the subject, though we met a rustic imme- 
diately afterwards who also seemed to have heard the same noise, 
and appeared to be listening for others of a similar kind, but we 
did not interrupt him. Still, we did ask another old man if he 
had heard anything. He, however, had been in the stable with his 
farm horses, and it was not incredible that he had heard nothing 


beyond the clatter of his horses’ hoofs on the pavement of the 
floor. When we were at breakfast the whole circumstance had 
become forgotten, though indeed a copy of Byron, which lay on a 
table, suggested those words from the great ode on the ‘ Eve of the 
Battle of Waterloo’: 


But hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell. 
There was no necessity, indeed, for a subsequent line, 


But hark! that heavy sound strikes in once more. 


The first was enough! After breakfast, we drove down again 
to Madeley to see a friend who was to accompany us on an ex- 
cursion to an old town, every thought of the unwonted sound 
having been obliterated. But there were a few groups of people 
who seemed to be stricken down with awe, and the country 
town was comparatively deserted. We soon learned the occasion. 
The sound we had so lately heard was the terrible Lycett colliery 
explosion, which will perhaps (certainly let us hope) remain among 
the most appalling in history; and within three or four miles of 
the place where we had been walking two hours ago, seventy-five 
men, in the prime of life, were instantly killed. The scene in the 
churchyard on the following Saturday was one to be remembered 
ndeed: grayes were dug in every direction that the vicar could 
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indicate for the interment of the charred remains, few of which 
bore anything like as near a resemblance to a human form as the 
mummy at Belzoni’s exhibition which suggested the stanzas of 
Horace Smith’s * Address.’ 

Not far from the pool figured on a preceding page is the house 
here shown. It is a comfortable, quaint tenement, and, as will be 
remarked, the woodwork is singularly vertical. It is not common 
to seé a house built on such very square lines; but the effect, as 
it nestles in evergreens at the end of the little town, is not un- 
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House in Madeley. 


pleasing. There is a legend over the window which is just within 
an ordinary eyesight, and may in its day and generation have 
afforded much amusement to the indwellers, who would see a way- 
farer who, in old language, had ‘the benefit of clergy,’ spelling 
out the sentence from the highway. This sentence runs thus: 
‘ WALK, KNAVE: WHAT LOOK’sT AT?’ and it has had many fanciful 
interpretations, such as concealment of coin, or the hiding of King 
Charles, either the first or second monarch; but against this it 
may fairly be urged that such an entablature would invite a search : 
besides, it could not have been suddenly carved and inserted in the 
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building during a hurried visit of either of the monarchs; then, 
too, the style of the lettering would seem to accommodate itself to 
the building, which is of earlier date than that of either of the 
Charles’s. It would seem to have a little of a rustic’s notion of 
euphuism ; for euphuism not only found expression in those days, 
but was thought so essential that no one could enter into high 
society without it. Of the same class, for example, is another 
sign on an ancient front, almost under the roof of which these 
pages are written: ‘God’s providence is mine inheritance.’ Tales 
about the origin of the latter legend are of course abundant, 
the favourite one being that the builder of the house was 
spared from the ravages of the plague of 1666, and adopted the 
motto; but there is every reason to doubt the accuracy of such 
‘asolution. Not only are the design and style inconsistent with 
such a date; there is the much more substantial reason that such 
a legend is not the one a man would adopt, under the circum- 
stances, upon escaping a pestilence. It is probably the pious 
reflection of a young man who is starting in life, and who, let us 
hope, succeeded in his aspirations. 

Madeley lies almost outside the district ‘that has for so long 
been celebrated for supplying the world with earthenware, but a 
short drive takes us to Newcastle-under-Lyne ; and from there the 
potteries extend for miles. Before the days of Wedgwood and 
Brindley, there were, as before said, old country towns here ; but 
now they have become completely swamped in the great industry 
of England, and it would require an army of keepers to preserve 
the game on an estate between Longton, Stoke, Hanley, and Tun- 
stall. Tunstall reminds us again of an episode in Brindley’s life 
before he became famous—and his fame was eventually world- 
wide—though all round the district where he lived his genius was 
acknowledged. He had, while in early life, quite revolutionised 
the water-mills of the North, and invented machinery for cutting 
cog-wheels; and, not content with working in his own line merely, 
he introduced to the Staffordshire potters the system of grinding 
flint in water, thus doing the work much better, and saving many 
human lives. 

A Mr. Baddeley, of Tunstall, employed him to erect a new mill 
on a large scale for him, which he commenced in 1757. ‘This 
new mill was driven by water-power, and the wheel both worked 
the pumping apparatus by which the adjoining coal mine was 
drained, and the stamping machinery for pounding and grinding 
the flints. The wheel, which was of considerable diameter, was fixed 
below the surface of the ground, and the water was conveyed to it 
from the mill pool through a small trough opening upon it at 
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its breast, which kept the paddle-boxes of the descending 
part constantly filled without any waste whatever, and thus, by the 
rotation of the wheel, the pumps and stampers were effectually 
worked. The main shaft was more than two hundred yards from 
the mill ; and to work the pumps Brindley invented the slide rods, 
which were moved horizontally by a crank at the mill, and gave 
power to the upright arm of a crank lever, whose axis was at the 
angle, and the lift at the other extremity. In course of time, as 
improvements were introduced in the grinding of flints, the 
stamping apparatus was detached from the machinery; but this 
water-wheel continued its useful and constant operation of pump- 
ing out the mines for forty years after the death of its inventor,’ 
And when in the present century the work was broken up, ‘ the 
pump-trees, which consisted of wooden staves firmly bound together 
with ashen hoops, were found to be lined with cow-hides, the work- 
ing buckets being also covered with leather—a contrivance of 
which the like, it is believed, has not before been recorded.’ And 
what was Brindley’s pay for his skill? There is an entry in his 
pocket-book regarding this marvellous piece of machinery that 
gives usa little insight :—* March 15,1757. With Mr. Badiey to 
Matherso’ about a new flint miil, upon a windy day—one day 3s. 6d. 
March 19, drawing a plan—one day 2s.6d. March 23, drawing a 
plan, and to sit out the wheel race—one day 4s.: so that this 
incomparable engineer received ten shillings for three days’ work. 
Shades of Stevenson and shades of Brassey ! 

Not far from Madeley is the charming little town of Betley. 
It is beautifully shaded with elms, and in the middle of it is 
situated Betley Hall, a large building almost abutting upon the 
road. A fine park is visible over the wall, and beyond that is Betley 
Mere—a considerable pool of water. There is an old church here 
which contains some black-and-white work—a very unusual thing 
in church architecture. The pottery district is not large; and 
when we leave it in any direction, we find ourselves in a beautiful 
country, even though it has the credit of being among the coldest 
parts of England. The industries of which we have been speaking 
lie in the northern division of the county, but this part also contains 
two of the finest seats in England. Trentham, the seat of the Duke 
of Sutherland, contains in its park one of the largest lakes in the 
country. It is artificial, and made by damming up the Trent in the 
same way that the lake at Blenheim is made by damming the 
Glyme, Trentham Monastery, we learn from Dugdale’s ‘ Monas- 
ticon,’ was founded by the daughter of a Saxon king—St. Werburgh 
—pronounced Warbush in olden times, and still so called by old- 
fashioned people. The site of the original nunnery is still preserved, 
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and is apart from the palace. It is called Hanchurch ; and there are 
some very venerable elms, that form three sides of a square, yet 
remaining. At the dissolution of monasteries the lands of 
Trentham were granted to the Duke of Suffolk, brother-in-law to 
King Henry. They afterwards passed into the hands of the 
Levesons, from whom the present possessor is descended. Another 
great estate in North Staffordshire is Alton Towers, the splendid 
seat of the Earls of Shrewsbury, in the rebuilding of which such 
vast sums have been spent in modern times. In this division also is 
the pleasant town of Uttoxeter, beautifully situated in the valley of 
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the Dove. Asits name implies, it was formerly a Roman station ; 
and Roman remains are constantly found in the neighbourhood. 
In this town, Mary Howitt, the authoress, was born. Her earliest 
works are among her most popular, such as the ‘Forest Minstrel, 

the ‘Desolation of Eyam,’ the ‘ Seasons,’ and ‘ Stories of English 
Life.’ She also published several translations from the Swedish of 
Frederica Bremer and the Danish of Andersen, and one in German, 
French, and English, called the ‘ Child’s Picture and Verse Book,’ 
which German critics have declared to be the best book of the kind 
ever written, William Howitt was a kindred spirit, and belonged 
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to the same primitive religious body. His work on the ‘Rural Life of 
England’ is interesting now, as showing how great a change has 
come over the country since the introduction of railways. In 
speaking of the English farmers—and he is understood to be speak- 
ing of them as he saw them in the richer parts of Derby and 
Staffordshire—he says: ‘ There are few things which give one such a 
feeling of the prosperity of the country, as seeing the country 
people pour into a large town ona market-day. There they come, 
streaming along all the roads that lead to it from the wide country 
round. The foot-paths are filled with a hardy and homely 
succession of pedestrians, men and women, with their baskets on 
their arms, containing their butter, eggs, apples, mushrooms, 
walnuts, nuts, elderberries, blackberries, bundles of herbs, young 
pigeons, fowls, or whatever happens to be in season. 

‘There are boys and girls, too, similarly loaded, and also with 
baskets of birds’ nests in spring, cages of young birds and old birds, 
baskets of tame rabbits, and bunches of cowslips, primroses, and all 
kinds of flowers and country productionsimaginable. The carriage 
road is equally alive with people riding and driving along; 
farmers and country gentlemen, country clergymen and _ parish 
overseers, and various other personages, drawn to the market-town 
by some real or imagined business, are rattling forward on horse- 
back or on spring-carts, &c. Now this is nearly all changed. 
Hardly any pedestrians bring goods to market, and the bulk of 
what is brought comes by rail. Still we see something of the old 
style yet in such places as Chester or Shrewsbury. If any one 
will take his stand at the North-Gate or Fore-Gate on a Saturday 
morning in Chester, he will see country carts, mingled with cattle- 
dealers’ and butchers’ shandries, and here and there a keeper with 
a couple of setters or a game-bag ; and, as they form groups in the 
ancient streets, the scenes are worthy of the pencil of Prout or 
Cattermole. The menu of a respectable farm-house in those days 
I read with astonishment, in Howitt’s book. He says: ‘ Let us just 
glance at the routine of good fellowship in one day, such as is seen 
in farm-houses where there is plenty, and yet no great pretence to 
gentility.’ The farmer is supposed to ask a few friends in an 
ordinary way to dinner during a lull in the harvesting or hay- 
making. Rightly enough, he speaks of the ‘ old-fashioned chimney- 
corners of the true projecting-beamed and seated construction 
still remaining ;’ and, for that matter, I am quite prepared to show 
that the internal architecture he describes is the best suited to our 
climate. But the advantages the bucolics of the second quarter 
of the present century enjoyed is startling. They seem to have 
made a substantial breakfast on the occasion of one of his visits 
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(Mr. Howitt says he knows numbers of farms such as he describes), 
and after breakfast to have taken a stroll on general principles ; 
and, at ten or eleven, more bucolics come in from a distance, and 
sit down to lunch : ‘a boiled ham, a neat’s tongue, a piece of cold 
beef, fowls, and beef-steak pie ; tarts, bread and cheese, and coffee 
for the ladies, and fine old ale for the gentlemen.’ A hearty lunch 
is described ; and in fact, though these seem only to be regarded as 
trifles before the serious business commences, they appear to 
have become convivial over it, though they all declare they have 
only just had breakfast. They leave at last for the inspection of 
the farm, after being warned by the hostess that dinner is at one! 
and Mr. Howitt declares that it was customary on such occasions to 
commence again with vigorous appetites to ‘such pieces of roast 
beef, veal, and lamb; such hams and turkeys and geese; such 
game and pies of pigeons, with other things equally good, with 
vegetables of all kinds in season.’ A list is appended, as also an 
amazing description of the dessert and wines. One is almost tempted 
to ask if this is from Mr. Howitt’s ‘ Recollections’ of the * Arabian 
Nights,’ or his disjointed remembrances of a dinner he had recently 
left, certainly not at a farm-house. Still, there is the passage, in 
a volume published in 1838: * About this time, and before and 
after,a Parliamentary Committee used to sit, on an average, every 
seven years, on “ Agricultural Distress.”’ There seems to be 
little difficulty, if Mr. Howitt’s narrative approaches anything 
like the facts of the case, in believing that a committee of some 
kind would be required. But would not Guy’s or Bartholomew’s 
Hospital have afforded a better field to select the members from 
than the House of Commons ? 

Burton-on-Trent is an old manufacturing and market town, 
pleasantly situated on the left bank of the Trent, and the country 
by which it is surrounded is extremely beautiful. Its bridge across 
the Trent, of thirty-six arches, is of very great length. Though 
Burton is principally known for its malt and hop manufactures, 
it has many historical and antiquarian associations. The breweries 
of Burton are of course the most celebrated in the world, and 
interesting chapters might be written upon Bass, or Allsopp, or 
Ind, Coope, and Co. The smallest individual of these firms who can 
be called one of the ‘ Co.’ has his way in life pretty well smoothed 
for him, and the ‘rough places have been made straight in the 
desert. But it is a mistake to suppose that the brewing is con- 
fined to two or three firms. There must beat least twenty breweries 
there; and all of them, it is alleged by those whose opinion would 
be valuable on such a subject, brew ale of more or less excellence. 
The secret of the Burton ale is said to be that the water is 
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more strongly imbued with the soluble parts of feldspar than in 
other places, and this assists its brewing powers; indeed, artificial 
means have been used to bring the water in other places to the 
same chemical conditions, though such devices have only been at- 
tended with partial success. The chemical conditions of wine may 
be arrived at exactly. There is no unknown substance in Chateau 
Lafitte that is beyond the reach of the chemist’s test; but if an 
imitation were produced, fulfilling each condition, it would be 
most undesirable to celebrate a birthday upon it, however discreetly. 
On the following morning any one would be persuaded of the com- 
parative bliss of the State of Maine. 

But Burton has other attractions: there are the remains of an 
ancient abbey here, near the old church, and these have yet consider- 
able interest ; and the mighty stacks of empty casks that rise in 
mountains along the banks of the Trent occupy the ground where 
old monks used to grow fruit and pulse. How they would have been 
scandalised at such a sight, any one who sees these vast masses for 
the first time would be able to tell. Standing at some little dis- 
tance, each individual hogshead looks like a pebble ina gravel heap, 
and it is only when we remember its actual size that we can form 
any judgment of the vastness of the mound. The road from Tut- 
bury to Burton forms the eastern boundary of Needwood Forest, and 
a bridge over the Dove at Tutbury takes us into Derbyshire, not 
far from the pleasant town of Melbourne, already described.! The 
bridge over the Trent was built originally almost at the same 
time as the abbey, or at any rate within the same century, and 
it attests the importance of the abbey and its resources ; for much 
of the labour was doubtless what is called in some parts of England 
‘boon work,’ or ‘ bound work,’ and paid for in remission of services, 
or perhaps in indulgence. 

Burton Abbey held large estates in the district known as Need- 
wood Forest, a hilly region that may be said to terminate with the 
beautiful valley of the Dove on the east and with Abbot’s Bromley 
on the west. Abbot’s Bromley was one of the possessions of Burton, 
and the market-place shown on the next page is of great antiquity ; 
though, from several indications, I should judge that the fine old 
canopy occupies the site of a much more ancient market-cross. The 
square is roomy and pleasant, and there are some good dwellings 
round it; the black-and-white country inn is exceedingly picturesque 
from any point of view, and so beautiful are the surrounding land- 
scapes that this old town must often have tempted a wayfarer to 
settle down in its liberties. The canopied market-place might, as 
far as outward appearance is concerned, be dated back to a period 
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before the dissolution of monasteries; and we can form from it 
some idea of the different conditions of marketing in old days. 
True it is that it does for the present times, and that others, like 
Malmesbury and Chichester, have adapted themselves to modern 
requirements ; but that is only because they were there, and a strong 
conservative feeling prevented the introduction of enclosed markets, 
as being innovations. We can also see that when these open market- 
places were built, the habits of the people were much more simple. 
The market-cart came once in each week, and when they had dis- 
posed of their goods, they closed up their baskets and went home. 
The viands of those days were vegetables and bacon and eggs, where 
now we should expect to see three courses at least, and perhaps an 























































































































Market-cross, Abbot's Bromley. 


entrée; that is to say, among small country squires, who were in 
about the same position as our modern middle classes. The more 
delicate viands were required for the abbeys and monasteries which, 
it has been asserted, at. one time owned half the wealth of England : 
and it is not impossible that this estimate is within the mark. There 
is a well-known brass in Abbot’s Bromley Church which collectors 
sometimesmake a pilgrimage to take a rubbing of; and, asthere is no 
public conveyance, it may be well to remark that the nearest station 
is Rugeley. The walk through Blythfield Park from here is perfectly 
delightful, and the owners have thrown its many broad acres open 
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as a thoroughfare for generations. Bagot Park almost adjoins it, 
and is now also open to the public. It contains some of the finest 
oaks in England, and lies within the territory of the same pro- 
prietor. Here it may be interesting to those who are apt to take 
all they read in guide-books for gospel to narrate a circumstance that 
caused the writer some trouble. An admirable and very cheap series 
of county guides is published by a certain firm; that for the district 
now under review is generally useful and interesting, but there are 
just a few startling errors in it. ‘In the year 1322; a battle was 
fought on Burton Bridge between Edward II. and the Earl of 
Lancaster, when the former gained a decisive victory.’ It must 
have been the Battle of Boroughbridge that is ailuded to here, for 
that occurred in the year 1322; and I have searched in vain for 
one at Burton Bridge, which is some hundred miles distant. It is, 
as Disraeli in his ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ says, ‘a very dangerous 
thing to quote second-hand ;’ and he produces a few instances of the 
irregularity it may lead to, little thinking, indeed, that another 
generation would find flawsin his own quotations. But this error is 
repeated—or perhaps it would be more accurate to say, originated— 
in Nightingale’s ‘ Stafford.’ Haziness, however, in the ‘ Chronicles 
of Burton’ would almost seem to be chronic, or else how could we 
find such an authority as Sir William Dugdale at fault, and that 
curiously! He seems to have discovered a charter of King Edred’s, 
by which he granted certain lands to one Wulfric, in the year 949; 
* and these lands were situated in Burgetune—a word which one 
seems to think would about hit off the spelling of Burton at that 
time ; and at once this careful antiquary came to-the conclusion that 
Wulfric was Wulfric Spott, who gave a large estate to the abbey, 
and he mentions the boundaries of the’property. It so happens, how- 
ever, that these boundaries correspond with those of another Burton, 
Burton-on-the- Water in Gloucestershire, and they are still preserved 
in the Evesham register. 

According to Eardswicke, the buildings of Burton Abbey must 
at one time have been very superb. The church was 228 feet 
in length and 52 in breadth; and the cloisters, which stood on 
the south side, covered a quarter of an acre of ground. The 
ruins of the porter’s lodge can be traced yet, or they could be 
until recently, in a smith’s forge. Abbot’s Bromley would seem 
to have come into possession of Burton Abbey about the year 
1185; and it changed its name from Paget’s Bromley, not—as a 
popular work, though now indeed fifty years old, says—because there 
was an abbey built in the neighbourhood, but because it was an ap- 
pendage of Burton. Formerly it was a place of importance, and had 
rights and charities that have fallen into disuse. Dr. Plot men- 
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tions a singular custom that prevailed at one time, and was 
called the ‘ Hobby-horse Dance.’ It consisted of a person riding 
through the town, or rather dancing, on a flat horse, made of 
board, suspended from his shoulders. In his hand he carried a 
bow which was pierced, and an arrow that was stopped by a shoul- 
der fitted into it. This he kept drawing, and it made a snapping 
kind of noise that kept time with the music. Other individuals 
followed dancing, and they carried deer’s heads painted on the fore- 
heads with the arms of families in the neighbourhood. There was 
a pot attached to this hobby-horse dance that was kept by two or 
three of the principal inhabitants in turn, and into it collections 
were placed for cakes and ale; and after the amount of the cakes 
and ale was defrayed, the remainder was applied to the repairs of 
the church and for the poor. But this custom was not confined 
to Abbot’s Bromley ; we find hobby-horse money frequently men- 
tioned in the church books of Stafford, and it continued in force 
until the Civil Wars of the Stuarts. At Stafford, Sir Simon Degge 
quaintly says: ‘ They had something of the kind to get money for 
the repair of the church at Stafford, every common councilman there 
collecting money from his friends, and whosoever brought in the 
greatest sum to the hobby-horse was considered as the man of best 
credit, so that they strove who should most improve his interest : 
and it was accounted for at Christmas.’ Stafford is not an old- 
fashioned town; even in Nightingale’s ‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales,’ which was written in 1813, it seems to have presented few 
attractions to the antiquary. It is principally since that time, how- 
ever, that havoc has been made in country towns. It is even then 
described as a squarely-built, compact town. Like so many other 
towns, it was formerly walled ; but it never was a strong place, and 
Sir William Brereton took it for the Parliamentary Army in 1643 
with the loss of a single man: but not a trace of the walls now re- 
mains, though part of one of the gates was standing this century. 
Nightingale says that the system of ‘ Borough English’ prevailed 
in Stafford, by which the youngest son succeeded to property in 
preference to the elder ones, and conjectures that the cause was that 
they were not so able to provide for themselves. 
ALFRED RIMMER. 


(Tc be continued.) 





Findelkind. 
A CHILD’ SY.STCAY. 
BY OUIDA. 
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THERE was a little boy, a year or two ago, who lived under the 
shadow of Martinswand. Most people know, I should suppose, 
that the Martinswand is that mountain in the Oberinnthal where, 
several centuries past, brave Kaiser Max lost his footing as he 
stalked the chamois, and fell upon a ledge of rock, and stayed 
there, in mortal peril, for thirty hours, till be was rescued by the 
strength and agility of a Tirol hunter: an angel in the guise of a 
hunter, as the chronicles of the time prefer to say. 

The Martinswand is a grand mountain, being one of the spurs 
of the greater Sonnstein, and rises precipitously, looming, massive 
and lofty, like a very fortress for giants, where it stands right 
across that road which, if you follow it long enough, takes you 
through Zell to Landeck—old, picturesque, poetic Landeck, where 
Frederic of the Empty Pockets rhymed his sorrows in ballads 
to his people—and so on, by Bludenz into Switzerland itself, 
by as noble a highway as any traveller can ever desire to traverse 
on a summer’s day. It is within a mile of the little burg of 
Zell, where the people, in the time of their emperor’s peril, 
came out with torches and bells, and the Host lifted up by their 
priest, and all prayed on their knees underneath the steep gaunt 
pile of limestone that is the same to-day as it was then, whilst 
Kaiser Max is dust; it soars up on one side of this road, 
very steep and very majestic, bare stone at its base, and all 
along its summit crowned with pinewoods; and on the other side 
of the road are a little stone church, quaint and low, and grey 
w.th age, and a stone farm-house, and cattle sheds, and timber 
sheds, all of wood that is darkly brown from time; and beyond 
these are some of the most beautiful meadows in the world, full of 
tall grass and countless flowers, with pools and little estuaries made 
by the brimming Inn river that flows by them; and beyond the 
river are the glaciers of the Sonnstein and the Selrain and the 
wild Arlberg region, and the golden glow of sunset in the west, 
most often seen from here through the veil of falling rain. 

At this farm-house, with Martinswand towering above it, and 
Zell a mile beyond, there lived, and lives still, a little boy who 
bears the old historical name of Findelkind, whose father, Otto 
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Korner, is the last of a sturdy race of yeomen, who. had fought 
with Hofer and Haspinger, and had been free men always. 

Findelkind came in the middle of seven other children, and 
was a pretty boy of nine years old, with slenderer limbs and paler 
cheeks than his rosy brethren, and tender dreary eyes that had the 
look, his mother told him, of seeking stars in midday : de chercher 
midi & quatorze heures, as the French have it. He was a good 
little lad, and seldom gave any trouble from disobedience, though 
he often gave it from forgetfulness. His father angrily complained 
that he was always in the clouds; that is, he was always dream- 
ing; and so very often would spill the milk out of the pails, chop 
his own fingers instead of the wood, and stay watching the swal- 
lows when he was sent to draw water. His brothers and sisters 
were always making fun of him: they were sturdier, ruddier, and 
merrier children than he was; loved romping and climbing and 
nutting, thrashing the walnut trees and sliding down snow-drifts, 
and got into mischief of a more common and childish sort than 
Findelkind’s freaks of fancy. For indeed he was a very fanciful 
little boy: everything around had tongues for him; and he would 
sit for hours among the long rushes on the river’s edge, trying to 
imagine what the wild green-grey water had found in its wander- 
ings, and asking the water-rats and the ducks to tell him about 
it; but both rats and ducks were too busy to attend to an idle 
little boy, and never spoke: which vexed him. 

Findelkind, however, was very fond of his books; he would 
study day and night in his little ignorant, primitive fashion. He 
loved his missal and his primer, and could spell them both out very 
fairly ; and was learning to write of a good priest in Zirl, where he 
trotted three times a week with his two little brothers, When not 
at school, he was chiefly set to guard the sheep and the cows, which 
occupation left him very much to himself; so that he had many 
hours in the summer time to stare up to the skies and wonder— 
wonder— wonder about all sorts of things ; while in the winter—the 
long, white, silent winter, when the post-waggons ceased to run, 
and the road into Switzerland was blocked, and the whole world 
seemed asleep, except for the roaring of the winds—Findelkind, 
who still trotted over the snow to school in Zirl, would dream 
still, sitting on the wooden settle by the fire, when he came home 
again under Martinswand. For the worst—or the best—of it all 
was that he was Findelkind. 

This was what was always haunting him. He was Findelkind: 
and to bear this name seemed to him to mark him out from all 
other children, and dedicate him to Heaven. One day three years 
before, when he had been only six years old, the priest im Zirl, 
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who was a very kindly and cheerful man, and amused the children 
as much as he taught them, had not allowed Findelkind to leave 
school to go home, because the storm of snow and wind was so vio- 
lent ; but had kept him until the worst should pass, with one or two 
other little lads who lived some way off, and had let the boys roast 
a meal of apples and chestnuts by the stove in his little room: 
and, while the wind howled and the blinding snow fell without, had 
told the children the story of another Findelkind; an earlier 
Findelkind, who had lived in the flesh on Arlberg as far back as 
1381, and had been a little shepherd-lad, ‘just like you,’ said the 
good man, looking at the little boys munching their roast crabs, 
and whose country had been over there, above Stuben, where 
Danube and Rhine meet and part. 

‘The pass of Arlberg is even still so bleak and bitter that few 
care to climb there; the mountains around are drear and barren, 
and snow lies till midsummer, and even longer sometimes. But 
in the early ages,’ said the priest; and this is quite a true tale 
that the children heard with open eyes, and mouths only not open, 
because they were full of crabs and chestnuts— In the early ages,’ 
said the priest to them, ‘the Arlberg was far more dreary than it 
is now. There was only a mule-track over it, and no refuge for 
man or beast ; so that wanderers and pedlars, and those whose need 
for work or desire for battle brought them over that frightful pass, 
perished in great numbers, and were eaten by the bears and the 
wolves. The little shepherd boy, Findelkind—who was a little 
boy five hundred years ago, remember,’ said the priest—‘ was 
sorely disturbed and distressed to see these poor dead souls in the 
snow winter after winter, and seeing the blanched bones lie on 
the bare earth, unburied, when summer melted the snow. It 
made him unhappy—very unhappy, and what could he do, he, a 
little boy keeping sheep? He had as his wages two florins a year; 
that was all; but his heart rose high, and he had faith in God. 
Little as he was, he said to himself, he would try and do some« 
thing; so that year after year those poor lost travellers and beasts 
should not perish so. He said nothing to anybody, but he took 
the few florins he had saved up, bade his master farewell, and went 
on his way begging—a little fourteenth-century boy, with long, 
straight hair, and a girdled tunic, as you see them,’ continued the 
priest, ‘ in the miniatures in the black-letter missal that lies upon 
my desk. No doubt Heaven favoured him very strongly, and the 
saints watched over him; still, without the boldness of his own 
courage and the faith in his own heart, they would not have done 
so. I suppose, too, that when knights in their armour, and sol+ 
diers in their camps, saw such a little fellow all alone, they helped 
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him, and perhaps struck some blows for him, and so sped him on 
his way, and protected him from robbers and from wild beasts. 
Still, be sure that the real shield and the real reward that served 
Findelkind of Arlberg was the pure and noble purpose that armed 
him night and day. Now, history does not tell us where Findel- 
kind went, nor how he fared, nor how long he was about it; but 
history does tell us that the little barefooted, long-haired boy, 
knocking so boldly at castle gates and city walls in the name of 
Christ and Christ’s poor brethren, did so well succeed in his quest, 
that before long he had returned. to his mountain home with 
means to have a church and a rude dwelling built, where he lived 
with six other brave and charitable souls, dedicating themselves to 
St. Christopher, and going out night and day to the sound of the 
Angelus, seeking the lost and weary. This is really what Findel- 
kind of Arlberg did five centuries ago, and did so quickly, that his 
fraternity of St. Christopher twenty years after numbered amongst 
its members archdukes, and prelates, and knights without number, 
and lasted as a great order down to the days of Joseph II. This 
is what Findelkind in the fourteenth century did, I tell you. 
Bear like faith in your hearts, my children; and though your 
generation is a harder one than his, because it is without faith, 
yet you shall move mountains, because Christ and St. Christopher 
will be with you.’ 

Then the good man, having said that, blessed them and left 
them alone to their chestnuts and crabs, and went into his own ora- 
tory to prayer. The other boys laughed and chattered; but Fin- 
delkind sat very quietly, thinking of his namesake, all the day 
after, and for many days and weeks and months this story haunted 
him. A little boy had done all that—and this little boy had been 
called Findelkind : Findelkind, just like himself. 

It was beautiful, and yet it tortured him. If the good man 
had known how the history would root itself in the child’s mind, 
perhaps he would never have told it; for night and day it vexed 
Findelkind, and yet seemed beckoning to him and crying, ‘Go 
thou and do likewise! ’ 

But what could he do ? 

There was the snow, indeed, and there were the mountains, as 
in the fourteenth century, but there were no travellers lost. The 
diligence did not go into Switzerland after autumn, and the 
country people who went by on their mules and in their sledges 
to Innspruck knew their way very well, and were never likely to 
be adrift on a winter’s night, or eaten by a wolf or a bear. 

When spring came, Findelkind sat by the edge of the bright 
pure water amongst the flowering grasses, and felt his heart 
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heavy. Findelkind of Arlberg who was in heaven now must look 
down, he fancied, and think him so stupid and so selfish, sitting 
there. The first Findelkind, a few centuries before, had trotted 
down on his bare feet from his mountain pass, and taken his 
little crook, and gone out boldly over all the land on his pilgrim- 
age, and knocked at castle gates and city walls in Christ’s name 
and for love of the poor! That was to do something indeed ! 
This poor little living Findelkind would look at the miniatures 
in the priest’s missal, in one of which there was the little four- 
teenth-century boy with long hanging hair and a wallet and bare 
feet, and he never doubted that it was the portrait of the blessed 


Findelkind who was in heaven; and he wondered if he looked - 


like a little boy there, or if he were changed to the likeness of an 
angel. 

‘He was a boy just like me,’ thought the poor little fellow, and 
he felt so ashamed of himself; so very ashamed; and the priest 
had told him to try and do the same. He brooded over it so much, 
and it made him so anxious and so vexed, that his brothers ate his 
porridge and he did not notice it, his sisters pulled his curls and 
he did not feel it, his father brought a stick down on his back and 
he only started and: stared, and his mother cried because he was 
losing his mind and would grow daft, and even his mother’s tears 
he scarcely saw. _He was always thinking of Findelkind in heaven. 

When he went for water, he spilt one half; when he did his 
lessons, he forgot the chief part ; when he drove out the cow, he 
let her munch the cabbages; and when he was set to watch the 
oven, he let the loaves burn, like great Alfred. He was always 
busied thinking, ‘ Little Findelkind that is in heaven did so great 
a thing: why may not I? I ought! I ought!’ What was the use 
of being named after Findelkind that was in heaven, unless one 
did something great too? 

Next to the church there is a little stone lodge or shed with two 
arched openings, and from it you look into the tiny church with 
its crucifixes and relics, or out to great, bold, sombre Martinswand, 
as you like best ; and in this spot Findelkind would sit hour after 
hour, while his brothers and sisters were playing, and look up at 
the mountains or on to the altar, and wish and pray and vex his 
little soul most woefully ; and his ewes and his lambs would crop 
the grass about the entrance, and bleat to make him notice them 
and lead them farther afield, but all in vain. Even his dear sheep 
he hardly heeded, and his pet ewes, Katte and Greta, and the big 
ram Zips, rubbed their soft noses in his hand unnoticed. So the 
summer droned away ; the summer that is so short in the mountains, 
and yet so green and so radiant, with the torrents tumbling through 
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the flowers, and the hay tossing in the meadows, and the lads and 
lasses climbing to cut the rich sweet grass of the alps. The short 
summer passed as fast as a dragon-fly flashes by, all green and 
gold, in the sun; and it was near winter once more, and still 
Findelkind was always dreaming and wondering what he could do 
for the good of St. Christopher ; and the longing to do it all came 
more and more into his little heart, and he puzzled his brain till 
his head ached. One autumn morning, whilst yet it was dark, 
Findelkind made his mind up, and rose before his brothers and 
stole down-stairs and out into the air, as it was easy to do, because 
the house-door never was bolted. He had nothing with him; he 
was barefooted, and his school satchel was slung behind him as 
Findelkind of Arlberg’s wallet had been five centuries before. 

He took a little staff from the piles of wood lying about, and 
went out on to the high road, on his way to do Heaven’s will. He 
was not very sure what that divine will wished, but that was be- 
cause he was only nine years old, and not very wise; but Findelkind 
that was in heaven had begged for the poor ; so would he. 

His parents were very poor but he did not think of them as 
in any want at any time, because he always had his bowl full of 
porridge and as much bread as he wanted to eat. This morning 
he had had nothing to eat; he wished to be away before any one 
could question him. 

It was quite dusk in the fresh autumn morning: the sun had 
not risen behind the glaciers of the Stubaithal, and the road was 
scarcely seen; but he knew it very well, and he set out bravely, 
saying his prayers to Christ, and to St. Christopher, and to Fin- 
delkind that was in heaven. 

He was not in any way clear as to what he would do, but he 
thought he would find some great thing to do somewhere, lying 
like a jewel in the dust; and he went on his way in faith, as Fin- 
delkind of Arlberg had done before him. 

His heart beat high, and his head lost its aching pains, and his 
feet felt light; so light, as if there were wings to his ankles. He 
would not go to Zirl, because Zirl he knew so well, and there could 
be nothing very wonderful waiting there ; and he ran fast the other 
way. When he was fairly out from under the shadow of Martins- 
wand, he slackened his pace, and saw the sun come on his path, 
and the red day redden the grey-green water, and the early Stell- 
wagen from Landeck, that had been lumbering along all the 
night, overtook him. 

He would have run after it, and called out to the travellers for 
alms, but he felt ashamed; his father had never Jet him beg, and 
he did not know how to begin, 
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The Stellwagen rolled on through the autumn mud, and that 
was.one chance lost. He was sure that the first Findelkind had 
not felt.ashamed when he had knocked at the first castle gates. 

By-and-by, when he could not see Martinswand by turning his 
head back ever so, he came to an inn that used to be a post-house 
in the old days when men travelled only by road. A woman was 
feeding chickens in the bright clear red of the cold daybreak. 

‘indelkind timidly held out his hand. ‘For the poor!’ he 
murmured, and doffed his cap. 

The old woman looked at him sharply. ‘Oh, is it you, little 
Findelkind? Have you run off from school? Be off with you 
home! I have mouths enough to feed here.’ 

Findelkind went away, and began to learn that it is not easy 
to be a prophet or a hero in one’s own country. 

He trotted a mile farther, and met nothing. At last he came 
to some cows by the wayside, and a man tending them. 

‘Would you give me something to help make a monastery?’ 
he said timidly, and once more took off his cap. The man gave a 
great laugh. ‘A fine monk, you! And who wants more of these 
lazy drones? Not I,’ 

Findelkind never answered: he remembered the priest had 
said that the years he lived in were very hard ones, and men in 
them had no faith. 

Ere long he came to a big walled house, with turrets and 
grated casements—very big it looked to him—like one of the first 
Findelkind’s own castles. His heart beat loud against his side, 
but he plucked up his courage, and knocked as loud as his heart 
was beating. 

He knocked and knocked, but no answer came. The house 
was empty. But he did not know that; he thought it was that 
the people within were cruel, and he went sadly onward with the 
road winding before him, and on his right the beautiful impetuous 
grey river, and on his left the green Mittelgebirge and the moun- 
tains that rose behind it. By this time the day was up; the sun 
was glowing on the red of the cranberry shrubs and the blue of 
the bilberry boughs: he was hungry and thirsty and tired. But 
he did not give in for that, he held on steadily; he knew that 
there was near, somewhere near, a great city that the people 
called Sprugg, and thither he had resolved to go. By noontide 
he had walked eight miles, and come to a green place where men 
were shooting at targets, the tall thick grass all around them; 
and a little way farther off was a train of people chanting and 
be aring crosses and dressed in long flowing robes. 

T he place was the Hottinger Au, and the day was Saturday 
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and the village was making ready to perform a miracle play on 
the morrow. 

Findelkind ran to the robed singing folk, quite sure that he 
saw the people of God. ‘Oh, take me, take me!’ he cried to 
them; ‘do take me with you to do Heaven’s work.’ But they 
pushed him aside for a crazy little boy that spoilt their re- 
hearsing. 

‘It is only for Hotting folk, said a lad older than himself. 
‘Get out of the way with you, Liebchen ;’ and the man who carried 
the cross knocked him with force on the head, by mere accident ; 
but Findelkind thought he had meant it. 

Were people so much kinder five centuries before, he wondered, 
and felt sad as the many-coloured robes swept on through the 
grass, and the crack of- the rifles sounded sharply through the 
music of the chanting voices. He went on, footsore and sorrowful, 
thinking of the castle doors that had opened, and the city gates 
that had unclosed, at the summons of the little long-haired boy 
whose figure was painted on the missal. 

He ‘had come now to where the houses were much more 
numerous, though under the shade of great trees; lovely old 
grey houses, some of wood, some of stone, some with frescoes on 
them and gold and colour and mottoes, some with deep barred 
casements and carved portals, and sculptured figures ; houses of 
the poorer people now, but still memorials of a grand and gracious 
time. For he had wandered into the quarter of St. Nicholas in 
this fair mountain city, which he, like his countryfolks, called 
Sprugg, though the government calls it Innsbriick. 

He got out upon along grey wooden bridge, and looked up 
and down the reaches of the river, and thought to himself, maybe, 
this was not Sprugg but Jerusalem : so beautiful it looked with its 
domes shining golden in the sun, and the snow of the Soldstein and 
Brandjéch behind them. For little Findelkind had never come so 
far as this. As he stood on the bridge so dreaming, a hand clutched 
him and a voice said: 

‘A whole kreutzer, or you do not pass!’ 

Findelkind started and trembled. 

A kreutzer! he had never owned such a treasure in all his 
life. 

‘TI have no money |’ he murmured timidly, ‘I came to see if I 
could get money for the poor.’ 

The keeper of the bridge laughed. 

‘ You are a little beggar, you mean? Oh, very well! Then 
over my bridge you do not go.’ 

‘ But it is the city on the other side ?’ 
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‘To be sure it is the city, but over nobody goes without a 
kreutzer.’ 

‘I never have such a thing of my own! never, never!’ said 
Findelkind, ready to cry. 

‘Then, you were a little fool to come away from your home, 
wherever that may be,’ said the man at the bridge-head. ‘ Well, 
I will let you go, for you look a baby. But do not beg; that is bad.’ 

‘Findelkind did it!’ 

‘Then Findelkind was a rogue and a vagabond,’ said the taker 
of tolls. 

‘Oh, no—no—no!’ 

‘Oh, yes—yes—yes! little saucebox, and take that,’ said the 
man, giving him a box on the ear, being angry at contradiction. 

Findelkind’s head drooped, and he went slowly over the 
bridge, forgetting that he ought to have thanked the toll-taker 
for a free passage. The world seemed to him very difficult. 
How had Findelkind done when he had come to bridges?—and oh! 
how had Findelkind done when he had been hungry ? 

For this poor little Findelkind was getting very hungry, and 
his stomach was as empty as was his wallet. 

A few steps brought him to the Goldones Dachl. 

He forgot his hunger and his pain, seeing the sun shine on all 
that gold, and the curious painted galleries under it. He thought 
it was real solid gold. Real gold laid out on a house roof—and 
the people allso poor! Findelkind began to muse, and wonder why 
everybody did not climb up there and take a tile off and be rich? 
But perhaps it would be wicked! Perhaps God put the roof there 
with all that gold to prove people? Findelkind got bewildered. 

If God did such a thing—was it kind? 

His head seemed to swim, and the sunshine went round and 
round with him. There went by him, just then, a very venerable- 
looking old man with silver hair; he was wrapped in a long cloak. 
Findelkind pulled at the cloak gently, and the old man looked 
down. 

‘What is it, my boy?’ he asked. Findelkind answered, ‘I 
came out to get gold: may I take it off that roof?’ 

‘It is not gold, child, it is gilding.’ 

‘ What is gilding?’ 

‘It is a thing made to look like gold: that is all.’ 

‘It is a lie, then!’ 

The old man smiled. ‘ Well—nobody thinks so. If you like 
to put it so, perhaps it is. What do you want gold for, you wee 
thing ?’ 

‘To build_a monastery and house the poor,’ 
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The old man’s face scowled and grew dark, for he was a Lutheran 
pastor from Bavaria. 

‘Who taught you such trash?’ he said crossly. 

‘It is not trash. It is faith.’ 

And Findelkind’s face began to burn and his blue eyes to 
darken and moisten. There wasa little crowd beginning to gather, 
and the crowd was beginning to laugh. There were many soldiers 
and rifle-shooters in the throng, and they jeered and joked, and 
made fun of the old man in the long cloak, who grew angry then 
with the child. ‘ You are a little idolater and a little impudent 
sinner!’ he said wrathfully, and shook the boy by the shoulder 
aud went away, and the throng that had gathered round had only 
poor Findelkind left to tease. 

He was a very poor little boy indeed to look at, with his sheep- 
skin tunic and his bare feet and legs, and his wallet that never 
was to get filled. 

‘Where do you come from, and what do you want?’ they 
asked ; and he answered with a sob in his voice: 

‘I want to do like Findelkind of Arlberg!’ 

And then the crowd laughed, not knowing at all what he 
meant, but laughing just because they did not know: as crowds 
always will do. And only the big dogs that are so very big in 
this country, and are all loose, and free, and good-natured citizens, 
came up to him kindly, and rubbed against him, and made triends ; 
and at that tears came into his eyes, and his courage rose, and he 
lifted his head : 

‘You are cruel people to laugh,’ he said indignantly; ‘the 
dogs are kinder. People did not laugh at Findelkind. He was 
a little boy just like me, no better and no bigger, and as poor; 
and yet he had so much faith, and the world then was so good, that 
he left his sheep and got money enough to build a church and a 
hospice to Christ and St. Christopher. And I want to do the 
same for the poor. Not for myself, no—for the poor. I am 
Findelkind too, and Findelkind of Arlberg that is in heaven 
speaks to me.’ 

Then he stopped, and a sob rose again in his throat. 

‘He is crazy!’ said the people, laughing, yet a li:tle scared ; 
for the priest at Zirl had said rightly, this is not an age of faith. 
At that moment there sounded, coming from the barracks, that 
used to be the Schloss in the old days of Kaiser Max and Mary 
of Burgundy, the sound of drums and trumpets and the tramp 
of marching feet. It was one of the corps of Jagers of Tirol, 
going down from the avenue to the Rudolf Platz, with their band 
before them and their pennons streaming, It was a familiar sight, 
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but it drew the street throngs to it like magic: the age is not 
fond of dreamers, but it is very fond of drums. In almost a 
moment the old dark arcades and the riverside and the passages 
near were all empty, except for the women sitting at their stalls 
of fruit, or cakes, or toys. They are wonderful old arched arcades, 
like the cloisters of a cathedral more than anything else, and the 
shops under them are all homely and simple: shops of leather, of 
furs, of clothes, of wooden playthings, of sweet and wholesome 
bread. They are very quaint, and kept by poor folks for poor folks ; 
but to the dazed eyes of Findelkind they looked like a forbidden 
paradise, for he was so hungry and so heartbroken; and he had 
never seen any bigger place than little Zirl. 

He stood and looked wistfully, but no one offered him anything ; 
close by was a stall of splendid purple grapes, but the old woman 
that kept it was busy knitting. She only called to him to stand 
out of her light. 

‘You look a poor brat; have you a home?’ said another 
woman, who sold bridles and whips and horses’ bells, and the like. 

‘Oh, yes; I have a home—by Martinswand,’ said Findelkind, 
with a sigh. 

The woman looked at him sharply. ‘ Your parents have sent 
you on an errand here ?’ 

‘No; I have run away.’ 

‘Run away? Oh, you bad boy; unless, indeed—are they cruel 
to you?’ 

‘No; very good.’ 

‘ Are you a little rogue, then, or a thief?’ 

‘You are a bad woman to think such things,’ said Findelkind, 
hotly: knowing himself on how innocent and sacred a quest he 
was. 

‘Bad? I? oh ho!’ said the old dame, cracking one of her new 
whips in the air, ‘I should like to make you jump about with 
this, you thankless little vagabond. Be off!’ 

Findelkind sighed again, his momentary anger passing ; for he 
had been born with a gentle temper, and thought himself to 
blame much more readily than he thought other people were: so 
as, indeed, every wise child does, only there are so few children— 
or men—that are wise. 

He turned his head away from the‘temptation of the bread and 
fruit stalls, for in truth hunger gnawed him terribly, and wandered 
a little to the left. From where he stood he could see the long, 
beautiful street. of Teresa with its oriels and arches, painted win- 
dows, and gilded signs, and the steep, grey, dark mountains. clos- 
ing it in at the distance ; but the street frightened him, it looked 
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so grand, and he knew it would tempt him; so he went where he 
saw the green tops of some high elms and beeches. The trees, like 
the dogs, seemed like friends. It was the human creatures that 
were cruel. 

At that moment there came out of the barrack gates, with 
great noise of trumpets and trampling of horses, a group of riders 
in gorgeous uniforms, with sabres and chains glancing and plumes 
tossing. It looked to Findelkind like a group of knights: those 
knights who had helped and defended his namesake with their 
steel and their gold in the old days of the Arlberg quest. His 
heart gave a great leap, and he jumped on the dust for joy, and he 
ran forward and fell on his knees and waved his cap like a little 
mad thing, and cried out: 

‘O dear knights! O great soldiers! help me! Fight for me, 
for the love of the saints. I have come all the way from Martins- 
wand, amd I am Findelkind, and I am trying to serve St. Christopher 
like Findelkind of Arlsberg !’ 

But his little swaying body and pleading hands and shouting 
voice and blowing curls frightened the horses : one of them swerved 
and very nearly settled the woes of Findelkind for ever and aye 
by a kick. The soldier who rode the horse reined him in with 
difficulty ; he was at the head of the little staff, being indeed no 
less or more than the general commanding the garrison, which in 
this city is some fifteen thousand strong. An orderly sprang from 
his saddle and seized the child, and shook him and swore at him. 
Findelkind was frightened ; but he shut his eyes and set his teeth, 
and said to himself that the martyrs must have had very much 
worse than these things to suffer in their pilgrimage. He had 
fancied these riders were knights: such knights as the priest had 
shown him the likeness of in old picture-books, whose mission it 
had been to ride through the world succouring the weak and weary, 
and always defending the right. 

‘ What are your swords for, if you are not knights?’ he cried, 
desperately struggling in his captor’s grip, and seeing through his 
half-closed lids the sunshine shining on steel scabbards. 

‘What does he want?’ asked the officer in command of the 
garrison, whose staff all this bright and martial array was. He 
was riding out from the barracks to an inspection on the Rudolf- 
platz. He was a young man, and had little children himself, and 
was half amused, half touched, to see the tiny figure of the little 
dusty boy. 

‘I want to build a monastery, like Findelkind of Arlsberg, 
and to help the poor,’ said our Findelkind valorously, though his 
heart was beating like that of a little mouse caught in a trap ; for 
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the horses were trampling up the dust around him, and the orderly’s 
grip was hard. 

The Officers laughed aloud ; and indeed he looked a poor little 
scrap of a figure, very ill able to help even himself. 

‘Why do you laugh?’ cried Findelkind, losing his terror in 
his indignation, and inspired with the courage which a great 
earnestness always gives. ‘You should not laugh. If you were 
true knights, you would not laugh: you would fight for me. I am 
little, I know—I am very little—but he was no bigger than I; and 
see what great things he did. But the soldiers were good in those 
days; they did not laugh and use bad words——’ 

And Findelkind, on whose shoulder the orderly’s hold was still 
fast, faced the horses, which looked to him as huge as Martinswand, 
and the swords which he little doubted were to be sheathed in his 
heart. 

The officers stared, laughed again, then whispered together, 
and Findelkind heard them say the word ‘crazed.’ Findelkind, 
whose quick little ears were both strained like a mountain leveret’s, 
understood that the great men were saying amongst themselves 
that it was not safe for him to be about alone, and that it would 
be kinder to him to catch and cage him: the general view with 
which the world regards enthusiasts. 

He heard, he understood ; he knew that they did not mean to 
help him, these men with the steel weapons and the huge steeds, 
but that they meant to shut him up in a prison; he, little free- 
born, forest-fed Findelkind. He wrenched himself out of the 
soldier’s grip as the rabbit wrenches itself out of the jaws of the 
trap, even at the cost of leaving a limb behind; shot between the 
horse’s legs, doubled like a hunted thing, and spied a refuge. 
Opposite the avenue of gigantic poplars and pleasant stretches of 
grass shaded by other bigger trees, there stands a very famous 
church, famous alike in the annals of history and of art: the 
church of the Franciscans that holds the tomb of Kaiser Max, 
though, alas! it holds not his ashes, as his dying desire was that it 
should. The church stands here, a noble sombre place, with the 
Silver Chapel of Philippina Wessler adjoining it, and in front the 
fresh cool avenues that lead to the river and the broad water 
meadows, and the grand Hall road bordered with the painted 
stations of the Cross. 

There were some peasants coming in from the country driving 
cows, and some burghers in their carts, with fat, slow horses ; some 
little children were at play under the poplars and the elms; great 
dogs were lying about on the grass; everything was happy and 
at peace, except the poor throbbing heart of little Findelkind, 
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who thought the soldiers were coming after him to lock him up 
as mad, and ran and ran as fast as his trembling legs would carry 
him, making for sanctuary, as, in the old bygone days that he loved, 
many a soul less innocent than his had done. The wide doors of 
the Hofkirche stood open, and on the steps lay a black and tan 
hound, watching no doubt for its master or mistress, who had gone 
within to pray. Findelkind in his terror vaulted over the dog, 
and into the church tumbled headlong. 

It seemed quite dark, after the brilliant sunshine on the river 
and the grass; his forehead touched the stone floor as he fell, and 
as he raised himself and stumbled forward, reverent and bareheaded, 
looking for the altar to cling to when the soldiers should enter to 
seize him, his uplifted eyes fell on the great Tomb. 

The tomb seems entirely to fill the church ; as, with its twenty- 
four guardian figures round it, it towers up in the twilight that reigns 
here even at midday. There are a stern majesty and grandeur in 
it which dwarf every other monument and mausoleum. It is 
grim, it is rude, it is savage, with the spirit of the rough ages 
that created it: but it is great with their greatness; it is heroic 
with their heroism ; it is simple with their simplicity. 

As the awe-stricken eyes of the terrified child fell on the mass of 
stone and bronze, the sight smote him breathless. The mailed 
warriors standing around it, so motionless, so solemn, filled him 
with a frozen nameless fear. He had never a doubt that they 
were the dead arisen. The foremost that met his eyes were Theo- 
doric and Arthur; the next, grim Rodolf, father of a dynasty of 
emperors. There, leaning on their swords, the three gazed down on 
him, armoured, armed, majestic, serious, guarding the empty grave, 
which to the child, who knew nothing of its history, seemed a 
bier ; and at the feet of Theodoric, who alone of them all looked 
young and merciful, poor little desperate Findelkind fell with a 
piteous sob, and cried, ‘I am not mad! Indeed, indeed, I am not 
mad ! ’ 

He did not know that these six figures were but statues of bronze. 
He was quite sure they were the dead, arisen, and meeting there, 
around that tomb on which the solitary kneeling knight watched 
and prayed, encircled, as by a wall of steel, by these his comrades. 
He was not frightened, he was rather comforted and stilled, as with 
a sudden sense of some deep calm and certain help. 

Findelkind, without knowing that he was like so many dis- 
satisfied poets and artists much bigger than himself, dimly felt 
in his little tired mind how beautiful, and how gorgeous, and 
how grand the world must have been when heroes and knights 
like these had gone by in its daily sunshine and its twilight 
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storms. No wonder Findelkind of Arlberg had found his pil- 
grimage so fair, when if he had needed any help he had only had 
to kneel and clasp these firm, mailed limbs, these strong cross- 
hilted swords, in the name of Christ and of the poor ! 

Theodoric seemed to look down on him with benignant eyes 
from under the raised visor; and our poor Findelkind, weeping, 
threw his small arms closer and closer round the bronze knees of 
the heroic figure and sobbed aloud: ‘Help me, help me! Oh, 
turn the hearts of the people to me, and help me to do good!’ 

But Theodoric answered nothing. 

There was no sound in the dark, hushed church; the gloom 
grew darker over Findelkind’s eyes ; the mighty forms of monarchs 
and of heroes grew dim before his sight. He lost consciousness, 
and fell prone upon the stones at Theodoric’s feet; for he had 
fainted from hunger and emotion. 

When he awoke it was quite evening; there was a lantern 
held over his head; voices were muttering curiously and angrily; 
_ bending over him were two priests, a sacristan of the church, and 
his own father. His little wallet lay by him on the stones, always 
empty. 

‘ Boy of mine! were you mad?’ cried his father, half in rage, 
half in tenderness. ‘The chase you have led me!—and your 
mother thinking you were drowned !—and all the working day lost, 
running after old women’s tales of where they had seen you! Oh, 
little fool, little fool! what was amiss with Martinswand, that you 
must leave it ?’ 

Findelkind slowly and feebly rose, and sat up on the pavement 
and looked up, not at his father, but at the knight Theodoric. 
‘I thought they would help me to keep the poor,’ he muttered 
feebly, as he glanced at his own wallet. ‘And it is empty— 
empty.’ 

‘ Are we not poor enough ?’ cried his father with paternal impa- 
tience, ready to tear his hair with vexation at having such a little 
idiot for son. ‘Must you rove afield to find poverty to help, 
when it sits cold enough, the Lord knows, at our own hearth? Oh, 
little ass, little dolt, little maniac, fit only for a madhouse, talking 
to iron figures and taking them for real men! What have I done, 
O Heaven, that I should be afflicted thus ?’ : 

And the poor man wept, being a good affectionate soul, but 
not very wise, and believing that his boy was mad. Then, seized 
with sudden rage once more, at thought of his day all wasted, and 
its hours harassed and miserable through searching for the lost 
child, he plucked up the light, slight figure of Findelkind in his 
own arms, and, with muttered thanks and excuses to the sacristan 
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of the church, bore the boy out with him into the evening air, 
and lifted him into a cart which stood there with a horse har- 
nessed to one side of the pole, as the country people love to do, to 
the risk of their own lives and their neighbours’, Findelkind 
said never a word; he was as dumb as Theodoric had been to him ; 
he felt stupid, heavy, half blind; his father pushed him some 
bread, and he ate it by sheer instinct as a lost animal will do; the 
cart jogged on, the stars shone, the great church vanished in the 
gloom of night. 

As they went through the city towards the river-side along the 
homeward way never a word did his father, who was a silent man 
at all times, address to him. Only once, as they jogged over the 
bridge, he spoke. 

‘Son,’ he asked, ‘did you run away truly thinking to please 
God and help the poor?’ 

‘Truly I did!’ answered Findelkind with a sob in his throat. 

‘ Then, thou wert an ass!’ said his father. ‘ Didst never think of 
thy mother’s love and of my toil? Look at home.’ 

Findelkind was mute. The drive was very long, backward by 
the same way, with the river shining in the moonlight and the 
mountains half-covered with the clouds. 

It was ten by the bells of Zirl when they came once more 
under the solemn shadow of grave Martinswand. There were 
lights moving about his house, his brothers and sisters were still 
up, his mother ran out into the road, weeping and laughing with 
fear and joy. 

Findelkind himself said nothing. 

He hung his head. 

They were too fond of him to scold him or to jeer at him; 
they made him go quickly to his bed, and his mother made him 
a warm milk-posset and kissed him. 

‘We will punish thee to-morrow, naughty and cruel one,’ said 
his parent. ‘But thou art punished enough already, for in thy 
place little Stefan had the sheep, and he has lost Katte’s lambs— 
the beautiful twin lambs! I dare not tell thy father to-night. 
Dost hear the poor thing mourn? Do not go afield for thy duty 
again.’ 

A pang went through the heart of T'indelkind, as if a knife 
had pierced it. He loved Katte better than almost any other 
living thing, and she was bleating under his window childless and 
alone. They were such beautiful lambs, too!—lambs that his 
reid _ promised should never be killed, but be reared to swell 
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Findelkind cowered down in his bed, and felt wretched 
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beyond all wretchedness. He had been brought back; his wallet 
was empty; and Katte’s lambs were lost. He could not sleep. 

His pulses were beating like so many steam-hammers ; he felt 
as if his body were all one great throbbing heart. His brothers, 
who lay in the same chamber with him, were sound asleep; very 
soon his father and mother snored also, on the other side of the 
wall. Findelkind was alone wide awake, watching the big white 
moon sail past his little casement, and hearing Katte bleat. 

Where were her poor twin lambs? 

The night was bitterly cold, for it was already far on in 
autumn ; the rivers had swollen and flooded many fields, the snow 
for the last week had fallen quite low down on the mountain sides, 

Even if still living, the little lambs would die, out on such a 
night without the mother or food and shelter of any sort. Fin- 
delkind, whose vivid brain always saw everything that he ima- 
gined as if it were being acted before his eyes, in fancy saw his 
two dear lambs floating dead down the swollen tide ; entangled in 
rushes on the flooded shore; or fallen with broken limbs upon 
a crest of rocks. He saw them so plainly, that scarcely could he 
hold back his breath from screaming aloud in the still night, and 
answering the mourning wail of the desolate mother. 

At last he could bear it no longer: his head burned, and his 
brain seemed whirling round; at a bound he leaped out of bed 
quite noiselessly, slid into his sheepskins, and stole out as he had 
done the night before, hardly knowing what he did. Poor Katte 
was mourning in the wooden shed with the other sheep, and the 
wail of her sorrow sounded sadly across the loud roar of the rush- 
ing river. 

The moon was still high. 

Above, against the sky, black and awful with clouds floating 
over its summit, was the great Martinswand. 

Findelkind this time called the big dog Waldmar to him, and 
with the dog beside him went once more out into the cold and the 
gloom, whilst his father and mother, his brothers and sisters, were 
sleeping, and poor childless Katte alone was awake. 

He looked up at the mountain and then across the water-swept 
meadows to the river. He was in doubt which way to take. 
Then he thought that in all likelihood the lambs would have been 
seen if they had wandered the river way, and even little Stefan 
would have had too much sense to let them go there. So he crossed 
the road and began to climb Martinswand. 

With the instinct of the born mountaineer, he had brought 
out his crampons with him, and had now fastened them on his 
feet ; he knew every part and ridge of the mountains, and had 
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more than once climbed over to that very spot where Kaiser Max 
had hung, in peril of his life. 

On second thoughts he bade Waldmar go back to the house. 
The dog was a clever mountaineer, too, but Findelkind did not 
wish to lead him into danger. ‘I have done the wrong, and I 
will bear the brunt,’ he said to himself; for he felt as if he had 
killed Katte’s children, and the weight of the sin was like lead 
on his heart, and he would not kill good Waldmar too. 

His little lantern did not show much light, and as he went 
higher upwards he lost sight of the moon. The cold was nothing 
to him, because the clear still air was one in which he had been 
reared ; and the darkness he did not mind, because he was used to 
that also; but the weight of sorrow upon him he scarcely knew 
how to bear, and how to find two tiny lambs in this vast waste of 
silence and shadow would have puzzled and wearied older minds 
than his. Garibaldi and all his household, old soldiers—tried and 
true—sought all night once upon Caprera on such a quest, in 
vain. 

If he could only have awakened his brother Stefan to ask him 
which way they had gone! but then, to be sure, he remembered, 
Stefan must have told that to all those who had been looking for 
the lambs from sunset to nightfall. All alone he began the 
ascent. 

Time and again, in the glad springtime and the fresh summer 
weather, he had driven his flock upwards to eat the grass that 
grew in the clefts of the rocks and cn the broad green alps. The 
sheep could not climb to the highest points ; but the goats did, and 
he with them. Time and again he had lain on his back in these 
uppermost heights, with the lower clouds behind him and the black 
wings of the birds and the crows almost touching his forehead, as 
he lay gazing up into the blue depth of the sky, and dreaming, 
dreaming, dreaming. 

He would never dream any more now, he thought to himself. 
His dreams had cost Katte her lambs, and the world of the dead 
Findelkind was gone for ever: gone were all the heroes and 
knights; gone all the faith and the force; gone every one who 
eared for the dear Christ and the poor in pain. 

The bells of Zirl were ringing midnight. Findelkind heard, 
and wondered that only two hours had gone by since his mother 
had kissed him in his bed. It seemed to him as if long long 
nights had rolled away, and he had lived a hundred years. 

He did not feel any fear of the dark calm night, lit now and 
then by silvery gleams of moon and stars. The mountain was his 
old familiar friend, and the ways of it had no more terror for him 
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than these hills here used to have for the bold heart of Kaiser 
Max. Indeed, all he thought of was Katte—Katte and the lambs, 
He knew the way that the sheep-tracks ran; the sheep .could 
not climb so high as the goats; and he knew, too, that little Stefan 
could not climb so high as he. So he began his search low down 
upon Martinswand. 

After midnight the cold increased; there were snow-clouds 
hanging near, and they opened over his head, and the soft snow 
came flying along. For himself he did not mind it, but alas for 
the lambs!—if it covered them, how would he find them? And 
if they slept in it they were dead. 

It was bleak and bare on the mountain-side, though there. were 
still patches of grass such as the flocks liked, that had grown 
since the hay was cut. The frost of the night made the stone 
slippery, and even the irons gripped it with difficulty ; and there 
was a strong wind rising like a giant’s breath, and blowing his 
small horn lantern to and fro. 

Now and then he quaked a little with fear—not fear of the 
night or the mountains, but of strange spirits and dwarfs and 
goblins of ill-repute, said to haunt Martinswand after nightfall. 
Old women had told him of such things, though the priest always 
said that they were only foolish tales, there being nothing on 
God’s earth wicked, save men and women who had not clean hearts 
and hands. Findelkind believed the priest; still, all alone on the 
side of the mountain, with the snowflakes flying round him, he 
felt a nervous thrill that made him tremble and almost turn back- 
ward. Almost, but not quite; for he thought of Katte and the 
poor little lambs lost—and perhaps dead—through his fault. 

The path went zig-zag and was very steep; the Arolla pines 
swayed their boughs in his face ; stones that lay in his path unseen 
in the gloom made him stumble. Now and then a large bird of 
the night flew by with a rushing sound ; the air grew so cold that 
all Martinswand might have been turning to one huge glacier. 
All at once he heard through the stillness—for there is nothing so 
still as a mountain-side in snow—a little pitiful bleat. All his 
terrors: vanished; all his memories of ghost-tales passed away; 
his heart gave a leap of joy; he was sure it was the cry of. the 
lambs. He stopped to listen more surely. He was now many 
score of feet above the level of his home and of Zirl; he was, as 
nearly as he could judge, half-way as high as where the cross in 
the cavern marks the spot of the Kaiser’s peril. .The little bleat 
sounded above him, and it was very feeble and faint. 

Findelkind set his lantern down, braced himself up by drawing 
tighter his old leathern girdle, set his sheepskin cap firm on his 
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torehead, and went towards the sound as far as he could judge that it 
might be. He was out of the woods now; there were only a few 
straggling pines rooted here and there in a mass of loose-lying 
rock and slate; so much he could tell by the light of the lantern, 
and the lambs, by the bleating, seemed still above him. 

It does not, perhaps, seem very hard labour to hunt about by a 
dusky light upon a desolate mountain-side ; but when the snow is 
falling fast, when the light is only a small circle, wavering, yel- 
lowish: on the white—when around is a wilderness of loose stones 
and yawning clefts—when the air is ice and the hour is past 
midnight—the task is not a light one for a man; and Findelkind 
was a child, like that Findelkind that was in heaven. 

Long, very long, was his search; he grew hot and forgot all 
fear, except a spasm of terror lest his light should burn low and 
die out. The bleating had quite ceased now, and there was not 
even a sigh to guide him ; but he knew that near him the lambs 
must be, and he.did not waver nor despair. 

He did not pray; praying in the morning had been no use; 
but he trusted in God, and he laboured hard, toiling to and fro, 
seeking in every nook and behind each stone, and straining every 
muscle and nerve, till the sweat rolled in a briny dew off his forehead, 
and his curls dripped with wet. At last, with a scream of joy, he 
touched some soft close wool that gleamed white as the -white 
snow. He knelt down on the ground, and peered behind the 
stone by the full light of his lantern; there lay the little lambs: 
two little brothers, twin brothers, huddled close together, ‘asleep. 
Asleep? He was sure they were asleep, for they were so silent 
and still. 

-- He bowed over them, and kissed them, and laughed, and cried, 
and kissed them again. Then a sudden horror smote him; they 
were so very still. There they lay, cuddled close, one on another, 
one little white head on each little white body; drawn closer 
than ever together to try and get warm. 

He called to them; he touched them; then he caught them 
up in his arms, and kissed them again, and again, and again. 
Alas!. they were frozen and dead. Never again would they leap 
in the long green grass, and frisk with one another, and lie happy 
by Katte’s side; they had died calling for their mother, and in the 
long, cold, cruel night only Death had answered. 

Findelkind did not weep, nor scream, nor tremble ; his heart 
seemed ‘frozen, like the dead lamb. 

It. was he who had killed them. 

He rose up and gathered them in his arms, and cuddled them 
in the skirts of his sheepskin tunic, and cast his staff away that he 
z2 
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might carry them; and so, thus burdened with their weight, set his 
face to the snow and the wind once more, and began his downward 
way. 

‘ie a great sob shook him; that was all. Now he had no 
fear. 

The night might have been noonday, the snow-storm might 
have been summer, for aught that he knew or cared. 

Long and weary was the way, and often he stumbled and had 
to rest; often the terrible sleep of the snow lay heavy on his eye- 
lids, and he longed to lie down and be at rest, as the little brothers 
were; often it seemed to him that he would never reach home 
again. But he shook the lethargy off him and resisted the longing, 
and held on his way; he knew that his mother would mourn for 
him as Katte mourned for the lambs. At length, through all diffi- 
culty and danger, when his light had spent itself and his strength 
had well-nigh spent itself too, his feet touched the old high-road. 
There were flickering torches and many people, and loud cries 
around the church, as there had been four hundred years before, 
when the last Sacrament had been said in the valley for the 
hunter king in peril above. 

His mother, being sleepless and anxious, had risen long before 
it was dawn, and had gone to the children’s chamber, and had 
found the bed of Findelkind empty once more. - 

He came into the midst of the people with the two little lambs 
in his arms, and he heeded neither the outcries of neighbours nor 
the frenzied joy of his mother; his eyes looked straight before 
him, and his face was white like the snow. 

‘I killed them,’ he said, and then two great tears rolled down 
his cheeks and fell on the little cold bodies of the two little dead 
brothers. 

Findelkind was very ill for many nights and many days after 
that. 

Whenever he spoke in his fever‘he always said, ‘I killed 
them !’ 

Never anything else. 

So the dreary winter months went by, while the deep snow filled 
up lands and meadows, and covered the great mountains from sum- 
mit to base, and all around Martinswand was quite still, and now 
and then the post went by to Zirl, and on the holy days the bells 
tolled ; that was all. His mother sat between the stove and his 
bed with a sore heart ; and his father, as he went to and fro between 
the walls of beaten snow, from the wood-shed to the cattle-byre, 
was sorrowful, thinking to himself the child would die, and join 
that earlier Findelkind whose home was with the saints, 
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But the child did not die. 

He lay weak and wasted and almost motionless a long time ; 
but slowly, as the springtime drew near, and the snows on the lower 
hills loosened, and the abounding waters coursed green and crystal- 
clear down all the sides of the hills, Findelkind revived as the 
earth did, and by the time the new grass was springing and the 
first blue of the gentian gleamed on the alps, he was well. 

But to this day he seldom plays and scarcely ever laughs. 
His face is sad, and his eyes have a look of trouble. 

Sometimes the priest of Zirl says of him to others: ‘ He will 
be a great poet or a great hero some day.’ Who knows? 

Meanwhile, in the heart of the child there remains always a 
weary pain, that lies on his childish life as a stone may lie ona 
flower. 

‘I killed them!’ he says often to himself, thinking of the two 
little white brothers frozen to death on Martinswand that cruel 
night ; and he does the things that are told him, and is obedient, 
and tries to be content with the humble daily duties that are his 
lot, and when he says his prayers at bedtime always ends them so: 

‘Dear God, do let the little lambs play with Findelkind that 
is in heaven.’ 

OUIDA. 


Note-—The railway now, alas! already commenced over the 
Arlberg, will pass through dear old Landeck and ruin the lovely 
landscape of Findelkind’s Inn Valley and green Mittelgebirge. 
Such is progress ! 











WM Queen of Aocietp. 


Wuite from the days of the Marquise de Rambouillet and Ninon 
de I’Enclos to those of Madame de Staél and Madame Récamier the 
literary salon was the most famous and the most permanent in- 
stitution of France—since, whatever changes there might be in 
the form of government, that always flourished, little affected by 
political differences—these gatherings, of which woman was of 
necessity the genius loci, have never, save at that period of our 
history of which I am about to write, been regarded with much 
favour or much encouraged among ourselves. Mrs. Montagu’s 
Blue Stocking assemblies were ridiculed or unfavourably criticised 
by all outside the coterie, and it was not until the early decades 
of the present century that the world of letters gave anything 
but grudging countenance to these Aspasian reunions—the 
adjective is not used in a dishonourable sense. The fact is, 
that the mass of Englishmen has but two ideas of woman’s 
mission—to use a very objectionable modern word—which it con- 
siders is merely to be a wife and a mother, to be a drudge or a doll ; 
talent, wit, brilliance are regarded with suspicion as something 
not altogether consonant with that frigid prudery which is the 
English definition of virtue. It is immodest in a woman to display 
her accomplishments in any circle more extended than that of, her 
home ; in fine, genius and respectability—most hideous of English 
words |—cannot exist together in the female sex: French litera- 
ture owes all its grace and refinement to the influence of the 
literary salon—an influence which has acted upon our own litera- 
ture but once, when two famous women, one at Holland House, 
the other at Kensington, made it the business of their lives to 
gather beneath their roofs all that was great and excellent in art 
and letters. Both the hostesses and the guests, with very few 
exceptions, have now passed away, and a few years hence that 
brilliant society will be but a tradition of which no living memory 
will survive. 

There was something of romance and much of sadness in Lady 
Blessington’s career. She was the daughter of an Irish gentle- 
man named Power, and was born at Knochbrit, near Clonmel, in 
Tipperary, in the year 1789 or 1790. Her father was a man of 
violent and even brutal temper ; and her mother, although descended 
from one of the first families of Ireland, the famous Desmonds, 
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does not appear to have been by any means a woman of refinement. 
Marguerite was a sickly child ; every one prophesied she would not 
live; and there was little sympathy between her and her rudely 
healthful brothers and sisters. Left alone, unable to share in their 
sports, she became precocious and dreamy, and would sit all day 
weaving fantastic stories in her mind, to which, when the family 
gathered round the peat at night, they would listen wonderingly ; 
and frequently, on winter evenings, the neighbours would drop in, 
and very soon the infant improvvisatore became the marvel for 
miles around. No attempt was made to give her any regular 
education ; and all the instruction she received during these early 
years was from a friend of her parents, a Miss Dwyer, who took a 
great interest in the pretty, delicate child. When she was about 
seven or eight years old the father, who was a staunch supporter 
of the Government, was appointed to the magistracy at Clonmel, 
and thither they removed. It was the time of the rebellion, and 
Power was one of the most savage and inexorable of the rebel- 
hunters. The peasantry retaliated his cruelties by killing his 
cattle and burning his farm produce. He seems to have been as 
great a terror at home as he was abroad, and to have treated his 
wife and children almost as badly as he did the rebels. He 
was a buck, a blood, who, like a rale Irish gentleman of the 
time, lived at double the rate of his income, and squandered his 
means in whisky, claret, and deviltry. Such were the strange in- 
fluences under which the future Queen of the literary salon grew up 
to womanhood. 

At some dancing parties, where the officers of the garrison used 
to meet the girls of Clonmel, Marguerite was introduced to a 
Captain Farmer, a rich Englishman, who at once became so 
desperately enamoured of her that, although she was then scarcely 
fifteen, he made proposals for herhand. The girl not only disliked 
him, but had a positive dread of him. Yet the parents, now upon 
the brink of irretrievable ruin, eagerly caught at his offer, and 
coerced her into accepting it. They could not have consigned her 
to a more melancholy fate ; there was insanity in the blood of the 
husband ; he was subject to fits of ungovernable fury, in which he 
would beat her and pinch her, and sometimes lock her up without 
food and leave her to famish. Three months after marriage 
she left his house and returned to her father’s. Small welcome 
and little comfort did she receive beneath that roof. Soon after- 
wards Captain Farmer, in one of his paroxysms of fury, drew his 
sword upon his colonel and had to sell out. He then entered the 
East India Company’s service; but before quitting England a 
formal separation was arranged between him and his wife. 
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Upon the years that passed between this period and her second 
marriage, Lady Blessington’s biographers have been extremely 
reticent, and the present writer has no desire to depart from their 
example. She did not long remain at Clonmel, but went to reside 
with an aunt with whom she remained some time. In 1807 we 
hear of her in Dublin, a little later she is in England. In 1816 
Farmer returned to his native country—to meet his death. Some 
dissipated friends of his being confined in the Fleet Prison for 
debt, it was his custom to pay frequent visits there, and to join in the 
orgies which were permitted to all who could afford to pay for them, 
One evening at closing time, all having been drinking freely 
throughout the day, these friends endeavoured to lock the door 
upon their visitor, and detain him with them all night, as they had 
done more than once before; but on this occasion Farmer was not 
inclined to prolong the bout, and was determined to get away; a 
struggle ensued, during which he rushed to the window, threw it 
up, got half-way through, missed his hold, and fell upon the flagged 
court beneath ; he was picked up in a senseless condition, and died 
shortly afterwards of his injuries. 

It was somewhere about this period that his widow, then residing 
in Manchester Square, first met the Earl of Blessington. She was 
at the time about twenty-seven years of age, and in the full per- 
fection of her irresistible beauty and fascination ; he was some nine 
years her senior, a widower, a kind man, of ancient lineage, being 
descended from the Scotch Stuarts and the Norman Mountjoys, 
with a penchant for private theatricals, splendid dresses, and gaudi- 
ness of all kinds; more noted for eccentricity than for cleverness 
—indeed, some people applied a strange term to his vagaries— 
possessed of a fine patrimony in Ireland, worth some thirty thousand 
pounds a year, which he was squandering with the most reckless 
extravagance (as an instance, he had spent between three and four 
thousand pounds upon his late wife’s funeral). He was considered 
a good landlord; that is to say, he did not press his tenants for 
their rents, however pressing his own needs might be; and passed 
some of his time at Dublin and at Mountjoy Forest. His London 
residence was in St. James’s Square, which, after his marriage with 
Marguerite Farmer, became the rendezvous of all the celebrities 
of the day—of royal dukes, ministers, actors, divines, artists, 
literary men; of such men as Canning, Castlereagh, Lansdowne, 
Palmerston, Russell, Brougham, Erskine, Kemble, Mathews, 
Lawrence, Wilkie, Rogers, Moore, and Dr. Parr. 

In 1822, my lord and my lady started upon the grand tour. 
‘No Irish nobleman probably,’ says a biographer, ‘and certainly 
no Irish king, ever set out on his travels with such a retinue of 
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servants, with so many vehicles and appliances of all kinds for 
ease, comfort, and luxurious enjoyment.’ They carried with them 
the batterie de cuisine which had served an entire club, and a 
cook who had been chef to an emperor. Their compagnons de 
voyage were one of my lady’s sisters; young Charles Mathews, 
whom the Earl, out of friendship for the father, had offered to take 
charge of, that he might pursue his architectural studies in Italy ; 
and a young French officer, named Count d’Orsay. At Naples 
they lodged in the magnificent Palace Belvidere, overlooking the 
Bay ; but not even the splendour of priceless pictures and marbles 
could satisfy their love of magnificence, and a large sum was spent 
in refurnishing the palace. At Rome they rented the Palazzo 
Negroni, at one hundred guineas a month, and everywhere they 
were féted and received by princes, nobles, and literati, in the most 
distinguished manner. Several years were consumed in these 
travels. In 1828 we find them, on their return visit to Paris, 
residing in the house which had belonged to Ney in the Rue de 
Bourbon, and which still bore his name. Although appointed 
with all the sumptuousness that distinguished the Imperial Court, 
the new tenants added decorations fit only fora prince. My lady’s 
chamber was a marvel of luxury; the bed-frame rested upon the 
backs of two immense silver swans, so admirably sculptured that 
every feather stood in perfect relief as in life; then, there were 
lamps of silver and alabaster, a marble bath inserted in the floor, 
hangings of silk and lace, and bullion fringes. It was a luxurious 
place to die in, and for little other purpose had my lord appointed 
it. He had been to London to vote for the Catholic Emancipation, 
when, a day or two after his return, he had an attack of apoplexy, 
of which he expired on May 23, 1829. 

‘ Adieu, most pleasant of companions,’ wrote Landor: ‘ Adieu, 
most warm-hearted friend! Often and long, and never with slight 
emotion, shall I think of the many hours we have spent together.’ 
And in a letter to Lady Blessington, the same writer calls him 
‘that disinterested and upright and kind-hearted man, than whom 
none was ever dearer or more delightful to his friends.’ He left 
his widow two thousand a year, the lease of the house in St. 
James’s Square, his carriages, and a portion of the plate. The 
bulk of the property, terribly embarrassed by his extravagances, 
and by-and-by to be disposed of under the Encumbered Estates 
Act, went to his children by his first marriage. In 1827, he had 
married one of his daughters to Count d’Orsay. It proved a most 
unhappy union ; there was no affection on either side, and, worse 
still, the Count was passionately in love with the worn whom he 
could not marry. 
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A few years after the Earl’s death, there was a regular separa- 
tion between the ill-assorted pair. That d’Orsay was the hand- 
somest man, the most perfect exquisite of the day, the supreme 
leader of fashion, to have made for whom was a sufficient reputation 
to ensure the fortune of any tailor or bootmaker ; that his equipages 
were the marvel, the envy, the despair of Rotten Row, are facts 
too well known to be dwelt upon here. But he was farfrom being: 
a mere brainless fop; he was a wit, a conversationalist, an ama- 
teur artist of some pretension, and a good-hearted generous man 
besides. 

Lady Blessington did not return to England until 1830. As 
it was impossible to live in the mansion in St. James’s Square 
upon 2,000/. a year, she took a small house in Seamore Place, 
Mayfair, while d’Orsay and his wife took another close by in 
Curzon Street. In 1836 she removed to that residence which is 
so indissolubly connected with her name, Gore House, Kensington. 
The Albert Hall and the Horticultural Society’s Gardens now 
occupy the site of the house and grounds, which were once the 
favourite resort of all the genius of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Willis, the American, in his ‘ Pencillings,’ thus describes his 
first visit to Gore House: ‘In the long library, lined alternately 
with splendidly bound books and mirrors, and with a deep window 
the breadth of the room, opening upon Hyde Park, I found Lady 
Blessington alone. The picture to my eyes as the door opened 
was a very lovely one: a woman of remarkable beauty half buried 
in a fauteuil of yellow satin, reading by a magnificent lamp sus- 
pended from the centre of the arched ceiling; sofas, couches, 
ottomans, and busts arranged in a rather crowded sumptuousness 
through the room; enamel tables, covered with expensive and 
elegant trifles in every corner; and a delicate white hand relieved 
on the back of a book, to which the eye was attracted by the blaze 
of its diamond rings. As the servant mentioned my name she 
rose and gave me her hand very cordially, and, a gentleman enter- 
ing immediately after, she presented me to Count d’Orsay, the 
well-known Pelham of London, and certainly the most splendid 
specimen of a man, and a well-dressed one, that I had ever seen. 
Tea was brought in immediately, and conversation went swimmingly 
on.’ He next proceeds to describe the guests of the evening ; 
how Moore drew tears by his exquisitely pathetic rendering of 
one of his own ballads; how he sat next to one of the authors of 
‘ The Rejected Addresses,’ who whipped in ‘a quiz or a witticism 
whenever M® could get an opportunity, but who was more a 
listener than a talker.’ Henry Bulwer was there ; ‘a small man ; 
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very. slight and gentlemanlike, a little pitted with the small pox, 
and of very winning and persuasive manners.’ ‘Then there were 
a German prince, with a star upon his breast; the Duke de 
Richelieu, just returned from Constantinople; and ‘ the splendid 
person of Count d’Orsay in a careless attitude upon the ottoman.’ 
Towards twelve o’clock Mr. Lytton Bulwer is announced. ‘He 
ran up to Lady Blessington with the joyous heartiness of a boy 
let out of school ; and the “ How d’ye do, Bulwer?” went round, 
as he shook hands with everybody, in the style of welcome usually 
given to the best fellow in the world. I can imagine no style of 
conversation calculated to be more agreeable than Bulwer’s; gay, 
quick, various, half satirical, and always fresh and different from 
everybody else—he seemed to talk because he could not help it, 
and infected everybody with his spirits. The finest of the 
sketches given by Mr. Willis is that of Disraeli. ‘He had ar- 
rived before me at Lady Blessington’s, and sat in a deep window, 
looking upon Hyde Park, with the last rays of daylight reflected 
upon the gorgeous gold flowers of a splendidly embroidered waist- 
coat. Patent leather pumps, a white stick with a black cord and 
tassel, and a quantity of chains about his neck and pockets, 
served to make, even in the dim light, rather a conspicuous 
object. Disraeli has one of the most remarkable faces I ever saw. 
He is lividly pale, and, but: for the energy of his action and the 
strength of his lungs, would seem.a victim to consumption. His 
eye is black as Erebus, and has the most mocking and lying-in- 
wait sort of expression conceivable. ~His hair is as extraordinary 
as is his taste in waistcoats. A thick heavy mass of jet black 
ringlets falls over his left cheek almost to his collarless stock ; 
while on the right it is parted and put away with the smooth 
carefulness of a gifl’s, and shines most unctuously 


With thy incomparable oil, Macassar. 


Disraeli was the only one at table who knew Beckford, and the 
style in which he gave a sketch of his habits and manners was 
worthy of. himself; I might as well attempt to gather up the 
foam of the sea, as to convey an idea of the extraordinary language 
in which he clothed his description, There were at least five 
words.in every sentence that must have been very much astonished 
at-the use they were put to, and yet. no others apparently could 
have..so well conveyed his idea. He talked like a racehorse ap- 
proaghing: the winning-post, every muscle in action, and. the 
utmost ,energy of expression flung out in every burst. Victor 
Hugo and. his extraordinary. novels came. next, under discussions 
and Disraeli, who was fired with his own eloquence, started off, 
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& propos des bottes, with a long\story,of empalement he had seen 
in Upper Egypt. It was as good, and perhaps as authentic, as 
the description of the Chow-chow-tow in “Vivian Grey.” The 
circumstantiality of the account was equally horrible and amusing. 
Then followed the sufferer’s history, with a score of murders and 
barbarities heaped together like Martin’s Feast of Belshazzar, 
with a mixture of horror and splendour that was unparalleled in 
my experience of improvisation. No mystic priest of the Cory- 
bantes could have worked himself up into a finer frenzy of lan- 
e. 

Dickens, Thackeray, Albert Smith, John Forster, Savage 
Landor, all had their reminiscences of Gore House, and all have 
passed away; and of that splendid society Lord Beaconsfield is 
almost the only one left upon ‘this bank and shoal of Time.’ 
Louis Napoleon was a constant visitor at Lady Blessington’s. 
Planché, in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ describes him, when dining there 
on the August evening in 1840 preceding the day on which he 
left England to make his absurd descent upon Boulogne, as wearing 
a black silk handkerchief, in which was fastened a pin the head of 
which was a diamond eagle, with spread wings, clutching a thunder- 
bolt of rubies; and relates how he invited the company to dine 
with him in the Tuileries on that day twelvemonth. By a strange 
coincidence, Gore House was the first place at which he dined 
upon his arrival in London after his escape from Ham. 

And the presiding divinity was worthy of those who paid 
homage at her shrine. Her splendid form and beautiful face— 
beautiful not only in features, but in its charm and mobility of 
expression—the ringing laugh, as delicious and irresistible as 
Jordan’s, were the least of her attractions. Her manner, her tact 
in setting every guest at his ease, and, however obscure he might 
be, drawing him forth and rendering him pleased with himself, 
were simply enchanting. ‘She seldom spoke at any length,’ says 
her biographer, Mr. Madden; ‘never bored her hearers with dis- 
quisitions, nor dogmatised on any subject, and very rarely played 
the learned lady in discourse. She conversed with all around 
her in a give-and-take mode of interchanging of sentiments. 
She expressed her opinions in short, smart, and telling sentences; 
brilliant things were thrown off with the utmost ease; one 
bon mot followed another, without pause or effort, for a minute 
or two, and then, while her wit and humour were producing 
their desired effect, she would take care, by an apt word or 
gesture provocative of mirth and communicativeness, to draw 
out the persons who were best fitted to shine in company, and 
leave no intelligence, however humble, without affording it an 
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opportunity and an encouragement to make some display even 
in a single trite remark or telling observation in the course of 
conversation.’ Nor were her charms confined to beauty and intel- 
lectual graces. The same writer describes how munificent she was 
in her character ; how she would assist struggling authors with her 
purse and interest ; how vexed she would be, when she had solicited 
some powerful personage for some poor protégé, at receiving an 
excuse; how, with an air of resolution, she would throw herself 
back in her chair, plant her foot firmly on the stool, tightly grasp 
the letter in her hand, and express her firm determination to 
obtain the favour from some other quarter, as the poor person and 
the family were dependent upon her efforts, and should not be 
disappointed. , 

Since 1822, when she produced her first volume, ‘Sketches 
and Scenes in the Metropolis,’ and more especially since the Earl’s 
death, she had been constantly engaged in literary pursuits. None 
of her books, however, have taken any permanent place in literature; 
none of her fashionable novels are now ever read ; and even upon 
their first production several, at least, were by no means success- 
ful. The most noted of her books was her ‘ Conversations with 
Lord Byron,’ published after the poet’s death. 

This was the time when splendidly bound and bepictured 
Annuals were all the rage; Lady Blessington edited two or 
three of these, and through several years not one appeared 
without containing stories or verses from her pen; and, as titled 
contributors were those most esteemed by the patrons of this 
species of literature, she was very well paid for such lucubrations. 
When the ‘Daily News’ was first started, she arranged with 
the proprietor to supply the on-dits of the fashionable and 
political world, of which she was in the position to gain the 
earliest intelligence, for 4001. a year. Jerdan says that her pen 
brought her in from 2,000/. to 3,000/. a year; perhaps half the 
last-named sum would more nearly represent the truth. 

But even with this and her income of 2,000/. it was impossible 
to nearly keep pace with the expenditure at Gore House, which 
was never less than 4,000/.; and then, in the days of Irish distress, 
the income, which was chiefly derived from property in that 
country, frequently fell short. For years her life was a splendid 
misery—drudging at literature, making vain efforts to curtail ex- 
penditure, passing sleepless nights, yet ever obliged to meet the world 
with an insouciant smile. During two years before the crash came, 
they lived in almost a state of siege from creditors; for d’Orsay, who 
had at first, for the sake of les convenances, resided in a small house 
close by, had by this time taken up his abode at Gore House. His 
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debts alone are said to have amounted to 107,0001., besides: 13,0004, 
in which he was indebted to private friends. He could not leave the 
grounds except on Sundays, or after dusk, for fear of arrest, and 
every visitor was carefully scrutinised before he was admitted, lest 
he should prove to be a myrmidon of the law.: At length ‘the 
bailiffs contrived to make an entrance; the Count had to fly 
at a moment’s notice, with only a valet and a portuiambesm; and 
make for France. 

There was nothing saved from the wreck except the Countess’s 
portrait by Chalon; all her magnificent jewellery, her splendid 
furniture, her rare porcelain, her sculpture, her plate, her books, 
_ her pictures, were swept away by the creditors. She refused all 
offers of assistance from friends ; for she was weary of the false posi- 
tion which she had struggled so hard to maintain through all these 
years, and it was almost a relief to have the terrible strain relaxed, 
even by. ruin. The gross amount of the sale was over thirteen 
thousand pounds, but the realised amount was under twelve 
thousand. 

She retired to Paris, and took apartments in the Champs Elysées; 
a few friends rallied round her, but the greater number behaved 
in the usual fashion of the world. Not for long, however, was she 
destined to experience the bitterness and humiliations of fallen 
greatness: five weeks after her arrival in France, on June 4, 1849,! 
she was struck down by apoplexy and heart disease. 

In his exile and poverty, Louis Napoleon had possessed no 
truer or more helpful friends than those of Gore House, and by his 
interest and untiring efforts d’ Orsay had done no little towards 
promoting his election to the Presidency. But he experienced the 
proverbial ingratitude of Princes. When, he and the Countess 
arrived at Paris, the President invited them to dine at the 
Tuileries, but showed little other recognition of their past services. 
He probably owed d’Orsay too much to be grateful, for to a man in 
his position the sense of overweighted obligations is irksome and 
embarrassing. D’Orsay also offended him by publicly condemning 
the coup Wétat. In 1852, just before his death, he was appointed 
to some post in connection with the Fine Arts, and that was all 


1 Barry Cornwall wrote her epitaph : ‘In her lifetime,’ it says, ‘ she was loved and 
admired for her many graceful writings, her gentle manners, her kind and generous 
heart. Men, famous for art and science, in distant lands sought. her friendship ;.and 
the historians and scholars, the poets, and wits, and painters of her own country 
found an unfailing welcome in her ever hospitable home. She gave cheerfully, to all 
who were in need, help and sympathy and useful counsel; and she died lamentéd by 
many friends. Those who loved her best in life, and now lament her most, have 
reared this tributary marble over the place of her rest,’ 
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the benefit he received from his distinguished friend. Mr. Madden 
gives us a last, sad glimpse of him in the year just named: 

‘I visited my poor friend a few weeks before his death, and 
found him evidently sinking in the last stage of disease of the 
kidneys, complicated with a spinal complaint. The wreck only of 
the beau d’Orsay was there. He was able to sit up, and to walk, 
though with difficulty, and evidently with pain, about his room, 
which was at once his studio, reception room, and sleeping apart- 
ment. He burst out crying when I entered the room, and con- 
tinued for a length of time so much affected that. he could hardly 
speak to me, Gradually he became composed, and talked about 
Lady Blessington’s death; but all the time the tears were pouring 
down his pale, wan face, for even then his features were death- 
stricken. 

‘He said with marked emphasis, “ Jn losing her I lose every- 
thing in this world—she was to me a mother, a dear dear 
mother, a true loving mother to me!” While he uttered these 
words, he sobbed and cried like a child. And referring to them 
again, he said, “ You wnderstand me, Madden?” I understood him 
to be speaking what he felt, and there was nothing in his accents, 
in his position, or his expressions (for his words sounded in my 
ears like those of a dying man) which led me to believe he was 
seeking to deceive himself or me.’ 

When Louis Napoleon heard of his death he exclaimed, ‘I 
have lost my best friend!’ He attended his funeral, as did also 
many of the most distinguished men of France. 

He lies beneath the same tomb with the woman with whom 
his fortunes were so closely linked in life. 

H. BARTON BAKER. 





Literature as a Profession. 


A FRAGMENT OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY A SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR. 


Tue talented author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ and many other 
works, recently depicted ‘ Literature as a Profession’! in the most 
roseate hues, and led the outside public to believe that any one of 
them possessed of two fingers and a thumb, and of sufficient capital 
to purchase a few quires of paper and a ‘J’ nib, could, by merely 
piling these properties one on the top of another and moistening 
them with ink, at once acquire a competency. (I think this is 
pretty nearly his original sketch, though he has since seen fit to 
wash it over with much more sombre—not to say, lurid—tints.) If 
he had confined himself to the simple statement that these were all 
the Angredients necessary to the composition of a book, this paper 
would never have been written. 

Now, once upon a time, I conceived myself to have a call to 
enlighten the world, and, like most other people rejoicing in the 
same article, was not satisfied with a guaranteed immunity from 
drowning, but a desire seized upon me to transmute that call into 
cash. With this end in view, I devoted all my spare time for 
three months to working up my subject (to which I had previously 
devoted years of anxious thought) and writing it out neatly. How 
saturated with ink I got during the process only an author knows! 
The conscientious amateur (well known in story) who personated 
Othello was nothing compared to me; for mine was a fast colour, 
warranted to wash. At length the magnum opus was finished, 
and I began to waylay innocent and confiding friends, and to read 
it to them to the bitter end. Since I have retired from literature, 
I have often wondered whether, during those awful séances, the 
last two lines of the ballad, ‘You are old, Father William,’ ever 
occurred to them. But, however much they suffered, they were 
still ; peradventure they were asleep. 

So far—except getting the ink out of the pores—all was plain 
sailing; nothing (unless lying be the solitary exception) is more 
easy than writing: it was when I attempted to find a publisher 
that my difficulties began. 

My work was intended to benefit my fellow creatures, and 
there are few publishers who go in for that sort of thing at all. 
The first told me (more or less courteously) to be off ; the second, 
that he had recently brought out two books of the same class, both 


1 «The Literary Calling and its Future,’ Nineteenth Century, Dec, 1879. 
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at a loss, and was full (a low though intelligible expression) 
against another at present; the third took me kindly but firmly 
by the nape of my neck, and when I recovered consciousness 
I found myself convulsively grasping the key of the street, and 
murmuring these words of Lord Chesterfield, ‘This is beastly and 
horrid.’ I was (atthat time) under the impression that my vocation 
was literary, not military; and being apprehensive of further out- 
rage, and finding on inquiry that hawking my book about accom- 
panied by a prize-fighter would be an expense beyond my means, 
I gave up seeking personal interviews, and sent it by post to the 
editors of several periodicals, undertaking, at the same time, either 
to cut it down, or to lengthen it, or to divide it into doses, as they 
might see fit. In spite of these accommodating offers, three sent 
it back without comment, and one with the remark that it was not 
suited to his columns. Then I came across a friend who (unfor- 
tunately for himself) knew a publisher, and bored him till he 
gave me a letter of introduction. The letter spoke highly of me—for 
it was open and I read it. Whether he wrote privately to that pub- 
lisher to put him on his guard, of course I do not know: if he did, 
his conduct was quite justifiable; if he did not, then was that 
publisher artful and acquainted with his business; for when I 
presented my letter I was informed (1) that he was not in; (2) 
that as it was altogether uncertain whether he would ever be in 
again, it was no use for me to wait; (3) that no one had the 
slightest idea where he had gone to. SoI left the MS. (which I 
was now beginning to regardin much the same light as the depressed 
Pickwickians regarded the tall horse), and in due course it returned. 
About this time, as if the woes my own MS. had brought upon me 
were not sufficient, other wretches in the same plight got hold of 
me and pestered me with theirs. 

All this was bad, but worse remains behind. I am afraid, at 
an earlier stage, I must have bragged somewhat about my literary 
capabilities and prospects in the bosom of my family; and though 
I took to posting that MS. in the dead of the night, and affeci- 
ing to be unaware of its existence, my domestic circle had a pretty 
shrewd suspicion how things were going. My wife, who up to 
this time had always manifested a certain respect for me (at 
any rate outwardly), had a malicious twinkle in her eye more 
annoying than words; for words you can reply to—I know no 
answer to a twinkle; to say, in an angry tone, to the partner of 
your joys and sorrows, ‘ Don’t twinkle !’ sounds ridiculous (I tried 
it in the privacy of my study). Then, the children were constantly 
on the look-out for the postman (reminding me of a dreadful 
anecdote of a married undergraduate at Oxford-whose unfeeling 
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offspring used to apply periodically for his testamur, and, finding 
that the author of their being had not passed, rushed home, 
crying with glee, ‘Mamma! Pa’s ploughed again!’). As I live in 
London, and the postal deliveries are numerous, I grew morbid 
and nervous, and had it not been for a respite on Sundays my 
mind must have given way. Should any of my readers write a 
book, let me strongly recommend him or her to say nothing 
about it, and—if it is a work of imagination—to devote part of 
that imagination to concocting a plausible theory to account for 
his or her inkiness; should he also—for a lady might meet with 
better treatment—determine to force his personality on unwilling 
publishers, let him wear an old coat, and then, if it gets split up 
the back, it will not be of so much consequence. 

Up to this time, I had thought for years, worked like a galley- 
slave for three months ; I had spent several shillings and six entire 
mornings in the Row; my family were in a state of veiled rebellion ; 
I had lost my friends and my self-respect ; my health was going, 
and my nerves and temper were gone. I suppose it was this last 
loss which caused me in desperation to rush into print at my own 
expense. 

When I had found a printer satisfied with my references— 
with requests to pay an instalment in advance I was unable to 
comply, for reasons of no public interest—proof-sheets began to 
rain on me, wherein every other word was a misprint ; then revised 
proofs arrived in much the same condition ; then there was a blank 
—the book (by no means dear to memory) was also lost to sight ; 
I afterwards learned it was being hot-pressed, next it was bound; 
when, for some occult reason—I never knew any other book 
behave so—the binding curled up like a scroll. To remedy this, 
I sat upon it for two or three days, and should probably have been 
sitting upon it still (for it would not keep straight), only my 
family irritated me by inquiring whether I was hatching it—an 
ignominious position for a literary person; so I got up and sent it 
to two or three reviews devoted to the elevation of the masses. 
It was spoken of in the most eulogistic terms, and the public 
stepped in at once and bought every copy. This is my ground 
for claiming to be a successful author. 

After paying the printer and some incidental expenses— 
works of reference alone cost me four shillings and sixpence—I 
found I had made a profit of three guineas ! 

Three guineas and—when the ink wore off—thumb-marks on 
the back of my neck, like those on a haddock—only the thumb in 
my case was not Apostolic; my marks were caused by the sender 
forth, and I was my own apostle—are all I ever received for that 
successful and immortal work, as I am a living sinner; and when 
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I mentioned this disgraceful remuneration to an eminent writer, he 
replied that I was highly fortunate—‘ deuced lucky’ were his exact 
words, Writing in a Government office at ninepence an hour is 
much more lucrative, and no ‘ afflatus’ is required. 

Years of study! months of—but this is not a poem ; besides, I 
have mentioned these circumstances once or twice already. How- 
ever, I said to myself, ‘Tam now known, I have a valuable property, 
I will take the copyright and the aforesaid reviews to those trades- 
men who treated me with such contumely ; they will see their error 
and repent; they will buy it fora larger sum, and (if anything 
should happen to my wife—that peculiar look of her eye may be 
diagnostic of cerebral disease) I will marry the vizier’s daughter.’ 
Fortunately, I went in such haste that I had not time altogether to 
cut adrift another occupation, which had hitherto furnished me 
with daily bread and an occasional modicum of cheese. I found 
one of the fraternity in, and, observing a certain confusion in his 
manner, imagined it arose from the fact that my fame had pre- 
ceded me, that he was overcome by the presence of such tran- 
scendent genius ; but in the course of our brief colloquy, it trans- 
pired that it was due to annoyance at my unwelcome reappearance. 
Why prolong the loathsome details? Incredible as it may appear, 
my immortal work was refused again. 

This is the experience of a successful author; the unsuccessful 
ones are able (and willing) to narrate their own—if you are weak 
enough to give them an opportunity. Time with its healing 
fingers has almost effaced the memory of these incidents: the 
ecchymosis it has quite effaced. The various religious sects and 
philanthropic associations who can make a living by it may in 
future regenerate the human race for themselves, as far as I am 
concerned ; I have given up literature—if persons of a carping 
disposition should say this is exactly the reverse of the fact, my 
withers are unwrung. I sent my wife to St. Leonard’s for a fort- 
night, and she returned without the twinkle. Taking advantage of 
her absence, I reduced the children to subjection. I am no longer 
a terror to my friends. The postman once more brings Gilbey’s 
circulars and announcements that coals are cheaper than ever with- 
out exciting any emotion in my placid breast ; and, lord of myself, 
I have settled down to my previous occupation, a wiser and—I 
don’t think—a sadder man. But in the social circle which I adorn, 
when this topic is mooted, I reply, ‘ Literature may be a profes- 
sion ; if you like, it may be my profession—for it is a vague word, 
and I don’t want to argue ;—a livelihood? emphatically Vo!’ And 
if you ever meet Mr. James Payn, you can tell him that, any time 
he has a few hours to spare, an author—once quite as successful as 
himself—will prove it. 


aAa2 





Che Leaden Casket. 


BY MRS. ALFRED W. HUNT. 


CuarTrER XXXI. 


Wilt thou reach stars because they shine on thee ?— Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


‘WELL, really, Mr. Willoughby, I don’t agree with you: I never 
shall!. To my mind, an author who by one stroke of his pen can 
make his heroine enchantingly beautiful, is the most churlish of 
creatures if he refuse to do it. Besides, it is a great pity to 
have any ugliness in the world that is not absolutely necessary.’ 

Such were the words which greeted Morrison’s ear as, in 
obedience to the invitation received that morning at St. Hilda’s, he 
entered Mrs. Brooke’s drawing-room. That lady was the speaker. 
She was standing in the midst of a group of authors and critics, and 
they were all giving their minds to the knotty point, whether a 
heroine of commanding ugliness did not often succeed in riveting 
the affections of a reader even more firmly than a beauty. Morrison 
instantly decided in favour of the beauty, and looked round in 
search of Olive, but she was not in sight. She was probably in 
the inner room, but a crowd in the doorway prevented his ascertain- 
ing that. 

‘Your new heroine, Mrs. Brooke, can’t be very attractive,’ said 
Mr. Willoughby; ‘that is, if we are to judge by the title of your 
book.’ 

‘Yes, really, what an odd one you have chosen!’ said another. 
‘It is advertised for April, I see.’ 

This was the novel which Mrs. Brooke had submitted to Olive, 
and then to the * Quixotic Magazine.’ She had called it ‘ Cross and 
Fifty,’ by way of antithesis to ‘Sweet and Twenty,’ and, as may be 
divined by this title, it still contained a very exact portrait of Mrs. 
Ullathorne. The sacrifice demanded by Olive had been too great 
for her aunt. The ‘Quixotic Magazine’ had refused the novel as 
a serial, but the publisher had taken a fancy to it, and had 
offered a tolerably tempting sum, which Mrs. Brooke had accepted 
with delight, to be allowed to bring it out in the three-volume 
form. Still, though this was a success, she declared that she 
should never really feel that she had succeeded, until the day 
came when she had two publishers sitting in the breakfast-room 
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waiting to compete for some MS. which she was finishing 
upstairs. 

‘It is perhaps rather a repulsive title,’ said she thoughtfully. 
‘I am sorry, but it fits the book.’ 

‘You have been photographing some disagreeable old maid,’ 
suggested a bystander. 

‘No, much worse than that—a cross old widow. Such an 
exquisitely cross one!’ 

On this Lady Brooke, who had been feeling languidly tolerant 
of all that went on around her, became suddenly interested, and, 
though not much of a reader, resolved to make herself acquainted 
with the contents of her dear sister’s new book. She did not feel 
very loving to Mrs. Brooke at present, and, if her pen had been 
toying with Mrs. Ullathorne’s special characteristics, would not be 
averse to bringing the work under that lady’s notice. 

Morrison pushed his way nearer to the second room. It was 
not so crowded as the first. Olive was sitting on a sofa talking to 
Mr. Ardrossan ; her back was turned to Morrison. Whata pretty 
little head she had, and how exquisitely beautiful were the curves 
which sloped down from it to her throat and neck! Her dress 
was a subdued white satin, in the folds and shadows of which lurked 
varying shades of faint green and grey, contrasting with the rosy 
flush of interest in her face, and the little ring of coral round her 
throat. She was deeply interested in what Mr. Ardrossan was 
saying to her, and had neither eyes nor ears for any one else. At 
least, so it seemed to Morrison, and so in fact it was. The truth 
was, Mr. Ardrossan had accidentally shown some acquaintance with 
the east end of London, and Olive found that he was in the habit of 
going there constantly to look after one particular district whose 
inhabitants he was trying to raise and help. Ever since she had 
so unluckily failed to meet the woman who had written to her, 
Olive had been keenly on the alert to learn all that she could of 
the neighbourhood of Bethnal Green; and though the remainder 
of the address had for the moment entirely slipped from her 
mind, she still hoped it would return to her. She was almost 
certain she should recognise the name of the street if she did but 
hear it mentioned. While Morrison was watching her with such 
a sudden and unexpected thrill of anxiety, she was saying to Mr. 
Ardrossan, ‘ You know Bethnal Green—can you tell me the names 
of a few of the streets ?—the little shabby streets, I mean. I have 
a reason for asking this—perhaps I had better tell you what it is. 
T had a letter some time ago from some one there, a poor person. 
She gave me her address, but I only glanced at it. I was inter- 
ested in the letter itself, and thought I could read the address 
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afterwards, and then the letter was destroyed. It was a letter 
which I ought to have answered. I wish you could help me.’ 

‘I will if I can, you may depend on that. I will tell you 
the names of some streets, and if that won’t do I will get youa 
map. But would you know the name you have forgotten, if you 
heard it?’ 

‘T think so; it was an odd one.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is in my district.’ 

‘I hope so, Lam sure.’ She felt implicit trust in Mr. Ardros- 
san’s readiness to help her. 

‘ Alexandra Street? Edward Street ? Devonshire Street ?’ 

‘No, I think it was something to eat. I know it was.’ 

‘ Mulberry Street ?’ 

‘That’s it! How strange that you should know it!’ 

‘It is in my district—at least, part of it is. Perhaps I can help 
you to find the person.’ 

On this Olive suddenly grew alarmed, feared she was con- 
fiding too much, and said, ‘I don’t know that I ought to tell you 
more. What kind of people live in Mulberry Street ?’ 

‘The poorest of the poor, and the lowest of the low,’ said he. 

‘Do you go there often ?’ 

‘ Twice a week, for a few hours each time. My Scripture- 
reader would help you to find any one you want.’ 

Olive felt embarrassed. ‘Thank you,’ said she; ‘I will think 
it over for a few days, and then perhaps ask your assistance. I 
am not quite sure that I remember the woman’s name. I feel 
very much obliged to you.’ 

Lady Brooke was going away for a week, so Olive thought she 
herself might be at liberty to go where she liked, and, having 
learnt the name of the street, was resolved to do her best to find 
the woman—whose name she almost fancied was Deanham. 

‘I will wait a few days, and then, if you wish it, do all I can 
for you.’ j 

‘And please don’t say anything to Lady Brooke,’ said Olive, 
blushing deeply at having to make such a request. He bowed. 
This was odd, but he could readily imagine that there was little 
enough sympathy between Olive and her stepmother. Morrison saw 
the blush, his face grew darker and darker. The more he looked at 
these two on the sofa, the more it seemed to him that they were 
made for each other. What right had he to thrust his own un- 
meaning pretensions between Olive and one who was in every way 80 
infinitely more worthy of her than himself? He was almost inclined 
to retreat quietly, and go back next day to St. Hilda’s and his 
work, and try to make himself believe that he had never been 
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away. He was afraid, though, that, if he did, he would have to make- 
believe very much. Whata perfect couple those two would make ! 

As this thought was stamping itself in on Morrison’s mind, Mr. 
Ardrossan turned, saw his dejected face, almost read his thoughts, 
and said, ‘I must not be so selfish as to monopolise you entirely, 
Miss Brooke; here is an old friend of yours who would, I am sure, 
be glad to speak to you.’ 

Olive looked round, saw Morrison, smiled, bowed, and held out 
her hand. Somehow or other, Mr. Ardrossan disappeared while 
she was saying, 

‘How kind of you to come, Mr. Morrison! It was almost a 
shame to bring you all the way from Chaucer Street just to hear 
what I have to say to you.’ 

‘I would come much farther than that, only to get a glimpse 
of you, let alone a word ; indeed, I have come much farther. When 
your aunt’s letter reached me this morning—by-the-bye, I ought 
to tell you that it had been mis-sent, and had wandered about 
for nearly a fortnight—I was three hundred and sixty miles off.’ 

‘Really!’ said Olive; ‘but you should not have come so far. 
What made me want to see you is that I have only just learnt 
from Mr. Ardrossan what a terrible walk you took for us when we 
were snowed up at Blair Angus. What ungrateful people you 
must have thought us! Neither my mother—neither Lady Brooke, 
I mean—nor I had any idea how much we owed to you. We were 
told that some of the gentlemen passengers had walked along the 
line and brought help, and we felt very grateful to them; but we 
never knew that you were the one to do everything, that you went 
alone, and hazarded your life at every step. Think of your doing 
that, and never even being thanked!’ 

‘Oh, indeed, I was thanked, and far more than I deserved. I 
did nothing more than any one else would have done. Besides, 
you did thank me in your letter—you ; 

‘That was only for giving me tea, and bringing Pearson, and 
many other kindnesses,’ cried Olive; ‘I could not thank you for 
getting us away, or running such great risks for us, for Mr. 
Ardrossan only told me about it a fortnight ago; I have been 
most anxious to do it ever since—most uncomfortable, too, till I 
could do it. I now thank you most sincerely—I am so glad that 
you were the one who did it all. It is just like a novel, isn’t it?’ 

‘I can’t bear to look back on that night,’ said Morrison; ‘I 
behaved so shamefully !’ 

‘Now, pray do not say another word about that,’ cried Olive ; 
‘I told you the exact truth in my note. I assure you you did not 
say one word then that I have not said to myself a hundred times 
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London and London life are all very well, but you don’t know 
how often I wish I could go back to those happy old days at 
Austerfield! How simple life was there, and how perfectly de- 
lightful! Won’t you sit down, Mr. Morrison ?—do -sit down,’ 
And as Olive spoke, she moved her dress a little out of his way 
so as to make room for him by her side. There was room enough 
already, but the pretty gesture of invitation was eminently flatter- 
ing to the bewildered young gentleman who stood so near her. 
He hesitated a moment, but only because he was gazing at her 
and thinking that he had never yet seen her look so beautiful. He 
sat down by her side, half intoxicated by his position, and by the 
words which she had just uttered. 

‘It was indeed delightful,’ said he, after a brief pause ; ‘ I know 
I have never been half so happy since ’ Unless it be now, was his 
next thought, but he dared not express it. 

‘ And such little things made us happy!’ she continued. ‘Do 
you remember how pleased we were one morning when we were in 
the shrubbery, and we found a bird’s egg lying on the leaf of a 
hollyhock ? It was a wren’s, and it shone with a pink light and 
was covered with rosy spots—but how absurd I am to expect you 
to recollect such silly things !’ 

‘I remember everything!’ said he. 

On this she blushed deeply, and said,‘ We were only children !’ 

She intended this as an apology for the past, but he said, ‘ What 
have we gained by growing up? Not much, I fancy. It is hardly 
to be counted as a gain that we are so much more difficult to 
amuse.’ 

‘Iam sure it is not.. But we were easily pleased then! If 
we happened to find an orchis an inch or two longer than any we 
had seen before, it was quite enough to put us in high spirits for 
the day.’ 

‘Do you ever feel the same happiness now, when you are in 
the country,’ said he—‘ no doubt you do—I know I do, but then 
unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, my work and my pleasure 
have so mixed themselves up together now, that I can’t enjoy 
nature as one enjoys a poem or a picture,—I am always finding 
myself thinking how I am to contrive to give even a faint hint of 
the beauty I see.’ 

‘But what beautiful pictures you do paint, Mr. Morrison! I 
know they are good because they have exactly the same effect on 
me that reading a very fine poem or a bit of Mr. Ruskin’s writing 
has. I make all kinds of grave resolutions, and am so anxious to 
act up to a high standard.’ 

Morrison looked much pleased; but he must indeed have been 
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difficult to please if such words as these, from such a girl as Olive, 
did not have that effect. ‘My pictures are not really good,’ said 
he, ‘ you must not fancy that they are; but if work will make them 
so, they shall be. If ever I did succeed in painting pictures which 
the world thought good,’ said he hurriedly, and very nervously 
too—for he saw a movement amongst the crowd, which seemed to 
denote that his ¢éte-a-téte must soon be interrupted,—‘ if ever this 
happened—and I dared to presume on our old acquaintance, and 
came to you then, and asked you to renew our happy old life, 
would there be any chance at all of your listening to me?’ 

‘But I don’t think I quite understand,’ said Olive, blushing 
nevertheless, and looking round in great alarm to see if any of the 
people in the room, who were now pressing so much nearer to 
them, were near enough to hear what was passing. 

‘In those days, if you remember, we lived for each other—our 
happiness consisted in being together. We were only children, I 
know, and things have changed—changed terribly; but there is 
one thing in which I am not changed—I never was happy without 
you then, and shall never be happy without you now. I know I 
ought to keep all these feelings to myself—that a man in my 
position has no right to speak thus to you—but do answer one 
question: supposing I could win» a name for myself, and thus 


lessen the difference between us, do you think you could ever care 
for me ?—would you share my life, I mean ?—I am afraid it is too 
presumptuous even to think of such a thing!’ he added, for he 
could not but see how embarrassed she was. 

‘Oh, no, not presumptuous at all—don’t use such dreadful 


’ 


words! On the contrary, you do me a great honour, but 

*“ But!” don’t say “ but,” dear Olive |—forgive my calling you 
so. I love you with all my heart ; I would do anything to win you.’ 

Olive shook her head. ‘ You must not think of this,’ said she. 

‘Not think of this!’ he said, taking courage ; ‘I shall think of 
it as long as I live. My love for you will last from the beginning 
to the end.’ 

‘It is impossible,’ she said. 

‘Just answer one thing,’ said he: ‘do you think it is quite 
impossible for you ever to feel for me as you used todo? That's 
what I want so to know. If you say yes, I must try to bear it; 
but if you think there is the least chance, I want to ask you to 
wait a year or two for me—to give me time to do something, I 
mean. You don’t know how I would work! But I am in such 
dread of all kinds of things happening—of losing you before I 
have time to do anything.’ 

‘If I ask you never to speak on this subject again,’ said Olive 
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faintly, * please do not think that it is because I feel that there is 
this difference between us of which you speak—I do not admit 
that there is—I consider that any one who paints as you do has a 
rank far above any that the world can give—you honour me by 
thinking of me at all, but I must not let you do so—my mind 
is full of something else. I have no heart to give—TI can love no 
one, think of no one, until the thing which fills my mind is 
settled.’ 

Morrison was intensely puzzled. She looked so strange while 
she spoke, and seemed so in earnest. Was she engaged to some 
one else, or tortured by religious doubts, or on the point of turning 
Roman Catholic? What could it be? ‘* But you won’t always 
feel in this way,’ said he. ‘ Let me speak to you again some other 
time. Let me go away now with a little hope, and come back in 
—say, a year’s time.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ cried Olive ; ‘ it would be wrong if I let you do that. 
I can give you no hope whatever.’ 

‘ You know you can never like me as you used to do ?’ 

‘I am afraid not. I shall always feel that you stand in a 
different relation to me from every one else—always have the 
greatest regard for you, and desire to be good friends with you— 
you must not ask for anything more.’ 

He tried to read her face—it showed the fixedness of a steady 
purpose ; he looked at the people in the doorway—they were still 
standing in a solid mass, and appeared willing to leave him still 
more time to urge his suit; but all the people in the room with 
them showed symptoms of a desire to change their places, and one 
or two had come dangerously near. He saw this, but was resolved 
to use to the uttermost this one chance, and said in a low voice, 
‘Do not speak so very decidedly. Say I may keep just a little 
hope, and may come back in a year or so—I am not like a stranger, 
you know. I have felt as I do now ever since we parted as 
children.’ 

‘Do not ask me to do this,’ said she once more. 

‘ At all events, say that you wish me well.’ 

‘That needs no saying!’ she replied kindly. ‘I do, and 
always shall wish that. Let us always be friends, Mr. Morrison.’ 

He thanked her for this permission to call her friend, but he 
felt almost inclined to go somewhere where he would never see 
her again. It seemed to him that this would be infinitely prefer- 
able to meeting her occasionally as a mere friendly stranger. The 
break which had occurred in their conversation was observed—a 
gentleman who had been hovering about. for some time for the 
chance of a few words from Miss Brooke, now came and spoke to 
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her, and Morrison went and joined the black-coated crowd which 
had been standing in the doorway so long. The new-comer 
dropped unbidden into Morrison’s p!ace—the waves of society closed 
in; Morrison did not know how he got into the larger room—he 
was in no state to be conscious of pain or discomfort from without 
—when there he found himself side by side with Mr. Ardrossan. 

‘ Never dare to say that I have not behaved nobly to you to- 
night!’ said that gentleman; ‘I gave you my place without a 
murmur.’ 

‘You did; it was very kind of you; but don’t let me drive 
you away from Miss Brooke again. You and she get on a thou- 
sand times better than she and I could ever do. Don’t let me 
keep you from her. Good-night ; I am going.’ 

Mr. Ardrossan’s eyes followed his young friend with some 
curiosity—how much, or how little, did he mean ? 


CHaPTteR XXXII. 


I like not the humour of lying.—Merry Wives of Windsor. 


I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning.—Henry VILL, 


Hannan Deanuam, Mulberry Street, Bethnal Green.—All that 
night of Mrs. Brooke’s party, these names were never absent from 
Olive’s thoughts. Even though she had just had an offer of mar- 
riage, she still found her mind recurring to them, and the work 
which lay before her next day. As soon as she had the comfort 
of seeing the cab drive away with Lady Brooke to Euston Station, 
she meant to lose no time in setting out for Bethnal Green. She 
had told Morrison that she could think of no subject but one, and 
she had told him the exact truth—every wish of her heart was 
summed up in the one burning desire to establish her mother’s 
innocence, and, that done, to seek her out in her hidden retreat, 
gladden her heart by the tidings, and then to spend her own life 
in trying to make her mother’s last years happy. No love should 
ever come to disturb that which she meant to give to the poor 
mother from whom she had been so long and so cruelly di- 
vided. She perfectly well remembered the unhappy, wasted-looking 
woman, with a face more noble and beautiful than any picture, 
who, not a year before, had come to the outside of Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne’s house and had gazed in on her through the window, with 
eyes full of love and pain. That was her mother, her own dear 
mother ; and even if she were mad—even if she were shut up in 
Bedlam itself—Olive would rather stay there with her, if by so 
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doing she could lessen her sufferings, than remain where she was 
with the base woman who had supplanted her. 

Morning came. Olive was down first, but that was because 
she could not sleep. It would not have been easy to find any- 
thing which would prevent Lady Brooke from sleeping, and sleeping 
well. She came downstairs as usual, looking happy and peaceful, 
and thoroughly refreshed by the night’s calm rest. She noiselessly 
entered the breakfast-room, and made for her seat and her letters. 
Olive busied herself with the teapot. 

‘My dear, here is a letter from your Aunt Ullathorne. She is 
coming back next week,’ said Lady Brooke in atone which be- 
tokened some slight vexation. 

‘ Indeed!’ said Olive, who did not care what happened, so long 
as it was nothing which kept her away from Bethnal Green. 

‘Yes, next week ; so we shall have to be ready for her.’ 

‘Is it certain ?’ 

‘Yes; she seems to have overcome her desire to stay in the 
cemetery at Florence, though it does seem to have been very 
strong: so I suppose we may consider her return certain.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Olive, who might perhaps not have 
been so stupid if she had been listening more carefully. 

‘She describes the cemetery—she says it is lovely, and com- 
mands a most splendid view of the town. She dwells on the nice 
people who are buried in it. She finishes by saying that she 
would perhaps hardly have liked to be interred so very far from 
home ; but I am sure, poor dear, if she felt that it was for her 
happiness to join them, it is a thousand pities she did not do so. 
Well; we shall have to make some preparation for her.’ 

‘ Can’t I do what is wanted?’ said Olive eagerly, in great fear 
that Lady Brooke might give up her journey. 

‘Of course you can. See that all the better china is put back 
in her cabinets and cupboards, and be sure to leave the doors wide 
open, to let it get thoroughly dusty, and then she will never know 
that we have used it. Do it carefully—she is very cunning. I 
hate cunning people, Olive!’ 

‘So do I!’ cried Olive, with extreme fervour. 

Lady Brooke continued: ‘ Put the better things of all kinds 
away, just as she left them. You know what todo. I shall be 
back in four days—I did intend to stay a week, but four days will 
do, or even three.’ And then she let her eyes stray over her step- 
daughter’s face, and Olive could not but notice that there was a 
strange gleam of satisfaction in them which seemed to betoken 
that this journey to Liverpool was one which boded her no good. 

‘What a nuisance!’ cried Lady Brooke, returning to the 
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perusal of Mrs. Ullathorne’s letter ; ‘I did not notice this bit—* I 
forgot when I left home to ask you to be very attentive to Dr. 
and Mrs. Ullathorne ; but I am sure your own kind heart would 
lead you to show them every civility in your power, without any 
prompting from me.” Iam afraid that my own kind heart has 
led me to leave them in their own home. I suppose we ought to 
have had them, but we have not—will Mrs. Ullathorne be very 
angry ?” 

‘I don’t know—she can be angry.’ 

‘Well, you have not much to do, Olive: suppose you were to 
go in a cab with Pearson and make a call on them—you could do 
that while I am away. Go and be very civil to them, and explain 
that nothing but ill-health has prevented our seeing a great deal of 
them. You might like to go to Bethnal Green? That’s where 
they live, isn’t it?’ And as she said this, Lady Brooke, though 
she appeared to speak carelessly, was attentively studying Olive’s 
face with eyes not altogether free from pleasure. 

‘I don’t know—I’—stammered Olive, and then she took 
courage and said,‘ Do you wish me to go ?’ 

‘No, I can’t say I do. Please yourself about it, dear—I am 
completely indifferent as to whether you go or not!’ 

Olive’s heart sank. Was Lady Brooke stating a fact, or 
making a chance speech? It sounded one of ill-omen. 

‘Make Pearson get all our things together,’ continued the 
elder lady. ‘ When I come back, I will see about some lodgings 
for the rest of the time I am here.’ 

Olive looked up in surprise. 

‘Yes; I shall not stay long in England now—perhaps a few 
weeks longer—perhaps not so long.’ 

Lady Brooke had not been very explicit with regard to her 
journey to Liverpool. She had told Olive that she was going to 
see a friend off to America, but had left the name of her friend 
and all else in obscurity. It must, however, be some one in whom 
Lady Brooke felt great interest, for she was not in the habit of 
showing signs of affection which cost so much trouble as this jour- 
ney would give her. 

The cab came at eleven ; and then, dressed in warm velvets and 
furs, with soft shawls, and rugs, and book and paper-knife, and 
every comfort necessary to her comfort-loving nature, she drove 
away. 

‘Lor!’ ejaculated Pearson when she saw the last of her, ‘ but 
this do surprise me! Lady Brooke has never once, since I’ve been 
with her, left me behind. She always says she can’t get along 
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without me nohow, and it’s true, she can’t! Well, I do wonder at 
her going without me now—so private-like !’ 

Olive heard this, and it made her feel unhappy ; a strange feel- 
ing of dismay came over her. She had thought that, when once 
her stepmother was gone, she herself would be quite free to go 
where she liked—now it seemed to her that it would be use- 
less to attempt to go to Bethnal Green, for Lady Brooke would be 
watching every avenue of approach to the district, and, no matter 
how she went, would pounce on her at once, and straightway put 
all her plans and projects to abject confusion. She dressed her- 
self plainly. With ‘ Bradshaw’ in hand as her credentials, she left 
Kensington Square. None of the servants seemed to remark her 
departure. Pearson, whom she met on the stairs, had evidently 
not been ordered to insist upon accompanying her. 

‘Shall you be in at luncheon, Miss Brooke?’ said the maid; 
but when Olive said she thought not, Pearson had no amendment 
to propose. Olive felt that she was left to do what she liked. 
She looked back to see if she was watched or followed; she saw 
that she was not. ‘ First return, Mansion House,’ said she boldly, 
proud of her knowledge, for she had never yet travelled by the 
Metropolitan Railway; but when she got to the Mansion House 
she was still a very long way from her journey’s end, and as she 
drove ina rattling cab through the dreary streets, she felt them 
to be interminable. ‘ They talk of the poverty and distress of the 
people at the East End,’ thought she, ‘ but how can they ever eat 
up all the food in these shops?’ Provision shops stared her in the 
face every moment, and street succeeded street, and still she was 
far from her goal. ‘Put me down at Mulberry Street, Bethnal 
Green. Ask your way, or do you know it ?’ said she to the driver. 

‘No. I can’t say as how I do knowit. It’s not a part we're 
often asked to come to,’ said he. ‘* What number, Miss?’ 

‘T have forgotten the number. Put me down in the street— 
that will do.’ 

It was two o’clock when the cabman departed full of delight 
with her want of knowledge of cab-fares. Mulberry Street! She 
had found it! And now she had an undefined feeling that Provi- 
dence would vouchsafe some guidance to her—would give her some 
clue to the house. She held her ‘ Bradshaw’ well in sight, and 
walked from one end of the street to the other, waiting for the 
mysterious prompting which she was firmly resolved not to dis- 
regard. It was a long street, cut in half by a great dismal main 
thoroughfare. Olive crossed this, and walked to the very end, 
but had no feeling about any of the houses except thankfulness 
that she had not to live in any of them, and, as she walked back, 
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her way was illumined by no Heaven-sent intuition. She had 
carefully studied the names on all the house-doors and shops, but 
that of Deanham did not meet her eyes. When she had traversed 
both sides of the street, she began to work in a new way. She ran 
after a postman whom she saw, and asked him if he knew the 
name. He almost thought he had noticed it on some of his 
letters, but could make no statement more precise. The police- 
men were ignorant—the provision shops the same, so then she 
thought she would inquire from door to door. It was a trying 
thing for a girl like Olive, who had scarcely ever been out alone 
even in the West End, suddenly to find herself exposed to all the 
incivilities of busy folks at the East. She came to a house which 
seemed to be inhabited by a number of lodgers—a woman in one 
of the downstairs-rooms tried to help her. ‘Name of Deanham 
wanted, do you say, Miss?’ said she. 

‘There’s no demons here, it is to be hoped,’ cried a tailor, who 
was sitting on a table, working as if life depended on every stitch 
that he put in. 

‘Deanham! Deanham!’ cried Olive, most eagerly, but all in 
vain. 

‘The relieving officer might know,’ said the woman, ‘or the 
parish doctor.’ 

‘T’ll try them if no other way succeeds. Will you make some 
inquiries for me? I may come in again on my way back.’ The 
woman promised, and so did an affable greengrocer who had 
drawn near. 

‘Deanham, did you say, Miss ?’ said a tall, lanky, ill-favoured 
youth in another doorway, and he and his mother and two un- 
pleasant-looking sisters came to talk, but Olive soon found that 
they knew nothing. Patiently she once more went from the 
bottom of the street to the top, lingering here, questioning there, 
but hearing nothing anywhere. She was weary and terribly dis- 
appointed—her feet ached, and she was faint with hunger. It 
was now nearly five, and she had not eaten anything since early 
morning. She saw a shop which was clean enough to inspire 
partial confidence, and went to buy herself some biscuits. While 
eating, she used her opportunity and asked the shopkeeper some 
questions—but he, too, had nothing to tell her. 

‘How much do I owe you?’ said she, in haste to go; but when 
she put her hand into her pocket for her purse, it was gone—some 
of the more urbane part of the population who had listened to 
her inquiries with politeness, had also relieved her of the trouble of 
carrying such a weight. She was aghast, and cried, ‘ My purse has 
been stolen!’ and she looked so unhappy, that the man believed her. 
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‘ Was there much in it?’ he asked. 

‘Some silver—I don’t exactly know how much ;’ and then she 
remembered that Lady Brooke had given her a five-pound note to 

‘pay a bill, and that was gone; and, worse than all, her return 
ticket was gone too! 

‘ What shall I do?’ cried she. 

‘So far as the biscuits are concerned, Miss—you have only 
eaten one, and you are welcome to it,’ said he, and thought he had 
performed rather more than the whole duty of man. 

‘But my ticket—what shall I do ?’ 

He put the lid on the biscuit-tin, and then set it rather noisily 
in its place on the shelf. She was not to have the run of that tin 
any longer. Olive saw that he would not willingly lend her money 
to buy a new ticket, and did not choose to expose herself to a re- 
fusal. ‘Give me your name and address,’ said she, ‘and I will 
pay for my biscuit by letter. I will walk home, I think.’ Mur- 
muring something about, ‘ very sorry, I’m sure, but really there are 
so many impostors about,’ he let her go. She set her face west- 
ward, and was just going to sink into complete despair, when she 
remembered that she was undergoing this for her mother’s sake, 
and was reconciled at once, and strong to suffer; and then she re- 
membered that she had no need to walk home—she could take 
a cab, and pay the man at the journey’s end—only, cabs were scarce 
in Mulberry Street. Feeling now more at ease about her return 
home, she thought she might venture to make a few more inquiries 
for Mrs. Deanham, and did so, but with no better result; and at 
last she thought she must delay no longer. It was half-past five, 
and as yet she had not seen a single cab. There was nothing for 
it but to urge her poor tired feet to fresh exertion. Suddenly, 
about a hundred yards in front of her, she saw a gentleman—he 
came quickly out of one of the poorest houses in Mulberry 
Street. She seemed to know his figure, and looked again with 
eager hope—he half turned, and she saw that it was Mr. Ar- 
drossan. 

She tried to overtake him ; but he was walking so quickly that, 
do what she might, she could not lessen the distance between them. 
Her very desire to stop him seemed to paralyse her power of move- 
ment—she could neither run nor call. A carriage drove into the 
street—it was his—and in another moment he would have been gone, 
had she not raised her hand as a signal to the coachman, and_he 
waited till she came up. Mr. Ardrossan put his head out of the 
carriage to see why he did not drive on, and to his amazement saw 
Olive, who, too much out of breath to speak, was standing in 
distress and confusion on the pavement near him. She blushed 
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when she saw how surprised he was, and exclaimed, ‘Oh, how 
thankful I am that I have met you!’ and then a slight twitchias 
of the muscles of her mouth showed that her excitement was in- 
clined to cake the form of tears. 


CuaPteR XXXIII. 


Who shall account for the love that is lost ?—Joaquin Miuer. 


HE was out of the carriage in a moment, and by her side. 
‘Dear Miss Brooke,’ said he, ‘ what can I do for you? Only tell 
me, and it shall be done.’ 

Olive began to speak, but was ashamed to say, ‘Lend me a 
shilling to buy another ticket,’ and hesitated. ‘I have had such 
bad adventures,’ said she at length ; ‘I will not keep you standing 
till I tell you all, but the worst is, that my purse has been stolen 
from me, and my railway ticket is in it, and now—don’t laugh at 
me—I am here in this dreadful place, and can’t get home! I 
have been trying to find a cab, but cabs don’t seem to come here.’ 

‘But I hope you will allow me to take you home,’ said he. 
‘ Please do; Iam rewarded for coming here to-day, when I was half 
inclined to go somewhere else, by having this chance of being use- 
ful to you.’ 

‘If you will kindly take me as far as a cab-stand—that would 
be best—I could go back to Kensington in a cab—money does not 
matter when you are going home.’ 

‘Oh, no, I wish you would let me take you the whole distance. 
It would be such a pleasure! I don’t often have a talk with you.’ 

Olive made no further opposition; she thought the simplest 
and best course was gratefully to accept his kind offer. He made 
her get into the carriage. She dropped into her place like one who 
was thoroughly weary. She looked pale, and he could see that she 
was utterly dispirited. ‘ You have been trying to find your Bethnal 
Green correspondent, and have tired yourself to death,’ said he. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Olive; but she felt not a little embarrassed. 

‘Why not let me help you?’ 

‘Indeed, I would in a moment—I am most anxious to do so; 
but it is something I do so want to keep secret,’ she said faintly. 

‘If you dare trust me with so much of your secret as is neces- 
sary to enable me to be of some assistance to you,’ said he, ‘I 
promise you faithfully to keep all that you tell me secret, and to 
inquire no further—but don’t let me persuade you against your 
better judgment.’ 

‘It is such a strange secret—one so difficult to talk about,’ 
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pleaded poor Olive. How could she speak to any one of her hr geaer 
and of the terrible thing that was said of her ! 

* Then, do not distress yourself,’ said he. 

‘But you will think it so strange of me to refuse.’ 

‘ Nearly every one living has some secret which he longs to 
keep hidden from all. I may ask you one thing, though—have 
you been successful in your search ?’ 

Two bright tears swam in Olive’s eyes—she looked down to 
hide them, and could only answer by a hopeless shake of the head. 

‘ Well, dear Miss Brooke, remember that, if you like to entrust 
me with the name of the person whom you wish to find, my 
Scripture-reader shall visit every house in Mulberry Street, and it 
is impossible for him to fail. He is a poor man himself, and 
knows all the people in the place quite intimately. Hé would 
have a far better chance of success than any one else.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Olive, who instinctively felt that her new 
friend was one in whom absolute reliance might be placed; ‘the 
woman’s name is Deanham—Hannah Deanham. She wrote to me 
from Mulberry Street, as you know; but I have been to every house 
to-day, and no one can tell me anything about her. She ean’t live 
there !” 

‘In two days’ time, at the latest, you shall hear whether she is 
to be found or not, and no one shall know that you are interested 
in the search, The inquiry shall be made in my name, and I am 
constantly making inquiries of this kind.’ 

‘Thank you,’ again said Olive. Then she added impetuously, 
‘Mr, Ardrossan, don’t think I don’t trust you—I really should like 
to tell you all—I want help terribly, and I know you would help 
me more kindly than any one else would, except my Uncle Richard, 
and I am not allowed to talk to him.’ 

She saw Mr. Ardrossan’s look of surprise, and added, ‘My aunt 
does not like me to talk to him of this—he is too ill to be worried 
about painful things.’ 

Mr. Ardrossan’s face showed so evident a desire to help, and 
yet such a strong determination not to embarrass Olive’ by press- 
ing his services on her, that she could not but say, ‘ I will tell you 
all I can—you will think it strange of me to change my mind, but 
it seems so mean only to tell you half a secret’ when you are so 
kind, and yet I can’t tell you quite all.” He smiled, and his smile 
was a very pleasant one. She began: ‘Some one related to me 
was accused of a crime, and I believe falsely“accused. I know 
nothing of the story—my aunt in Harley Street ‘would not tell it to 
me—and I don’t want to know it until I can prove it t be false; 
but for many reasons I am certain that the ateuied person Was 
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innocent. I had thought so for some time before I received that 
‘letter from this Hannah Deanham, asking me to meet her. She 
said, if I would meet her, she would put me in possession of every 
proof of innocence that I could wish—isn’t it hard that everything 
has turned out so badly ?’ 

Mr. Ardrossan was sufficiently acquainted with Olive’s family 
history to be quite aware what she referred to. He was silent for a 
moment, and then he said, ‘ But you did meet her ?’ 

‘No. I am not my own mistress. She made two appoint- 
ments with me, and I sometimes think that I was very cleverly 
prevented from keeping either—now you see how important it is 
to find her.’ 

‘She shall be found,’ he said earnestly. ‘but how did you 
happen to destroy her letter with the proper address? That was 
most unfortunate !’ 

‘It was. -I was obliged to destroy it, and in a moment, or it 
would have been seen ; I had not even time to look at it. Now I 
have told you as much as I ought to tell you at present, but I 
must ask you on no account to let any one know that I have 
spoken to you of this—especially not Lady Brooke.’ 

‘No one shall know. But how am I to tell you the result of the 
inquiries I am about:to make?’ 

‘ Write a line to me to Kensington Square.’ 

He nodded and said, ‘ Now forget about this—it is not good to 
dwell on painful subjects—let us talk about our friend Morrison.’ 
Olive blushed—almost for the first time that day, she remembered 

‘what had happened the night before. 

‘He has been at St. Hilda’s,’ continued Mr. Ardrossan, looking 
at her pretty face with considerable uneasiness because of its 
change of colour. ‘ Did he tell you if he had done anything 
there ?’ 

‘No; he did not.’ 

‘Did he say whether he was going back ?’ 

‘No. I do not know what he is going to do.’ 

Mr. Ardrossan continued to talk of Morrison—he particularly 
wished to know -whether, as the saying goes, there was anything 
between Olive and his friend or not. He piqued himself on being 
able to discover this by infallible signs after a very short conversa- 
tion; and thought: he did discover that there was nothing.. Why 
did this discovery give him so much pleasure ?—why did Olive’s 
recent confidence tiake him so proud and happy ? 

He began to talk of other things. Olive listened with delight, 
and though the way was long and the streets were most monoto- 
hously dull, she thought they got into a part of the town that was 
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familiar to her much more quickly than she had anticipated, 
She was happy about her mother, for now she felt confident 
that she should establish her innocence. Mr. Ardrossan, who was 
strong and wise and practical, had promised to help her, and no 
one living could give such effectual help as he. She was perfectly 
satisfied to leave the matter in his hands, and for the first time 
for many weeks was able to feel interest in other things. He had 
always admired her, but to-day she was unusually beautiful. More 
than once lately he had seen her looking careworn and ill ; never 
had he seen her more depressed than when she entered his carriage. 
Now he had the delight of being able to tell himself that this re- 
turn to ease and even gaiety dated from the time when he had 
promised to devote himself to the task of helping her. He was 
perfectly right: she had not enjoyed anything for months as she 
was enjoying this conversation ; her eyes were bright, and gradually 
a faint rosy flush of pleasure overspread her face. ‘Ah, Mr. 
Ardrossan !’ she exclaimed when her long drive was all but over, 
‘ you have made me forget all my troubles. I have never once 
thought of them since you promised to help me.’ 

He looked delightea, and began to thank her for what she had 
said, but soon he checked himself—there was such a danger of 
saying a little more than he ought. Against his will, his speech 
turned into a rather cold assurance of the gratification it gave him 
to be of any service to her. And that said, he became very silent, 
and thought with bitter pain of the forty and five years which had 
already been lived by him, and which now seemed to thrust them- 
selves so suddenly into such disagreeable prominence, and do their 
wretched utmost to make him feel that he belonged to an entirely 
different generation from the bright girl by his side. ‘She is 
thinking me old enough to be her father,’ said he to himself; 
‘that’s why she speaks to me with such unguarded frankness. She 
would not tell a young fellow like Morrison that he had made her 
forget all her troubles! She looks on me as she looks on her 
uncle in Harley Street ; but with this in my favour, that she may 
talk to me—that it won’t hurt me. Poor child! words like those 
of hers do hurt men sometimes, even though they have reached a 
mature age. I am supposed to have got beyond the age of senti- 
ment.’. Presently he remembered that he ought not to be so silent, 
and said, ‘ If we have the good fortune to find Hannah Deanham, 
I should like you to allow me to do all that is done to conduct the 
business further. Bethnal Green is a long way off, and not a very 
nice place for a young lady like you; besides, people of her class » 
are sometimes rather difficult to deal with.’ He carefully toned 
down his speech to mere benevolent friendliness—he wished to 
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place this matter on a purely business-like footing. Seeing that 
she was just a little slow in answering, he added, ‘ If you can trust 
me to do this, I will act for you as if you were my own ” he 
hesitated, the sacrifice of saying ‘ daughter ’ was too gigantic for him 
—he made the attempt, but it ended in his using the word ‘ sister.’ 

‘I do trust you most thoroughly,’ said Olive, looking in his 
handsome face, as she «poke, with such a pretty expression of im- 
plicit reliance that he felt nearly beside himself, ‘and I am so 
thankful to you too—I have been very unhappy about this for a 
long time—ever since I first knew about it; and I am so entirely 
without the comfort of having one single person to whom I can 
speak. You don’t know how strange it is to go about with some- 
thing like this, which is very important and very dreadful to think 
about, filling your mind, and not being able to speak of it to 
any one.’ 

‘Dear Miss Brooke,’ said he, ‘if you will pay me the great 
compliment of trusting me, I will do my best to be worthy of con- 
fidence. If there is anything you want done, will you employ me ?’ 

‘Indeed I will,’ replied Olive earnestly. ‘Thank you most 
heartily for allowing me to do so. Now that I have you to advise 
me I feel quite happy; for, even if I fail, I shall know that every- 
thing has been done that could be done.’ 

This was all that could be desired ; but how rarely does happi- 
ness come in a perfect form !—in a minute or two more, she was 
assuring him that having him to talk to was quite as good as 
having her Uncle Richard ! 

‘ Forty-five,’ thought he, ‘ that is my age; and yet, if she would 
overlook the disparity between us, I am absolutely certain that I 
could make her a thousand times happier than any young fellow 
going—but then she would have to love me first. I wonder 
whether such a thing is possible ?’ 

By the last post on the night following, Olive received a letter 
from Mr. Ardrossan to say that he and his Scripture-reader had 
devoted the whole of that day to the inquiry after Hannah Dean- 
ham, and that they had made a thorough search in every house in 
Mulberry Street and near it, but no such person was there, or had 
been there, for many months. He promised to bear the subject 
in mind, and to continue his investigations in the neighbourhood ; 
but in the mean time he advised Olive not to think too much of 
the letter she had received—such letters were frequently written 
merely with the object of extracting money from those to whom 
they were sent, and were totally false and untrustworthy. This 
might be one of that kind. His letter was extremely kind; but 
Olive felt a weight of pain fall on her as she read it—she had not 
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till then realised how close to her heart lay the desire to clear her 
mother’s reputation. How could she ever bear the anguish of 
living with this dark stain on her life? She read Mr. Ardrossan’s 
letter once or twice. It was clear that he thought Hannah Dean- 
ham’s letter was the production of a mercenary impostor—how 
terrible it would be if she herself were at length compelled to’ be- 
lieve the same thing! The shock this letter gave her was most 
unexpected and bitter—she had been buoyed up all day.with hope 
—she had been so certain Mr. Ardrossan would be successful. 

And while Olive was sitting in a dark corner in Mrs, Ulla- 
thorne’s drawing-room, far too miserable to look up or turn to the 
light, Lady Brooke was lying back inthe most comfortable chair 
that was to be found in the best room of the best hotel in Liver- 
pool. She had drawn it close to a bright fire, had made the 
waiter bring her a small table on which were set the wax candles 
which would soon play such an appreciable part in her bill; beside 
these were two yellow-backed French novels, a box of chocolate, 
and a plate with some cut lemons—she had read somewhere that 
lemons prolonged life, and to her life was sweet. To her the 
world was a perfect one, and life, so long as she could manipulate 
it alittle, perfect also. Who could have been happier than she, as, 
loosely clad in a warm fur-lined dressing-gown, with her feet in 
fur-lined slippers, she lay back basking in the consciousness of 
having just conducted an extremely difficult and important piece 
of business to a fortunate and thoroughly successful conclusion ? 
It was now more than a year since she had received an intimation 
which a fidgety or unnecessarily nervous person might have 
suffered to destroy all her peace. Lady Brooke had-of course not 
been untouched by this warning: it had had the effect of bring- 
ing her to England; but she had not come to England in such a 
state of alarm and anxiety that she had been unequal to the task 
of coping with the threatened danger when it presented itself. On 
the contrary, she had retained the command of all her faculties— 
she had been cool, collected, and capable from first to last, and the 
glorious result was this—that very day she had taken Hannah 
Deanham on board a big Cunard steamer bound for New York, and 
had seen it steam away with her !|—she had for ever silenced and 
got rid of the woman—the only living person who had it in her 
power to injure her. Now she feared no one, and could only think 
with delight of all that she had done during the last twelve:months. 
Another woman would have lost heart when she heard that Hannah 
Deanham had set out from Australia for the purpose of revealing 
all that she knew. Lady Brooke felt no fear at all, provided she 
could get speech of the woman, She perfectly understood her 
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character. She had not come back from any wish to do right, but 
simply because she wanted more money—give her money, and she 
would again go away as she had gone before. The last sum paid 
her had kept her away nearly twenty years—the same sum re- 
peated would have the like effect—in twenty years more she might 
come or go as she chose—most of those who were now interested 
in hearing her story would then be beyond reach of being affected 
by it. It had been rather a wrench to part with the large sum of 
money required to bribe Hannah Deanham to take her departure ; 
but such sacrifices have to be made sometimes, and to grieve over 
them is to double the pain they give you. Hannah Deanham was 
now rolling on the open sea, and Lady Brooke trusted to her pro- 
mises so implicitly, that she never once wished that the ship which 
contained her would go to the bottom, That worry was gone out 
of Lady Brooke’s life for ever! She would now go back to her 
husband. She would teil him of all that had been done for Olive 
—how beautiful she was, how much admired, and how certain to 
marry ; and if after that he still continued to be so tiresome and so 
unhappy about her, Lady Brooke did not intend to let his low spirits 
affect hers as before. She would henceforth live more for herself. 
And so she sat the live-long evening through, and read her book 
and was happy. The danger which had so greatly threatened her 
was overpast—why should she not be happy? Happy she was— 
nay, even gay—and once she laughed aloud and laughed again with 
pleasure at the sound of her own merry voice, and this time her 
mirth was prompted by the thought that perhaps this very day 
poor, silly, wool-gathering Olive was wandering, footsore and un- 
~ successful, from house to house in Mulberry Street, Bethnal Green, 
seeking in vain for the writer of that ill-written letter, of which 
Lady Brooke was now almost certain that she herself had read 
more than the person for whom it was intended. ‘ Poor, silly 
goose of a girl,’ she said to herself; ‘I gave her a tolerably plain 
hint that if she went she would certainly lose her labour! I hope 
she did go—it will teach her not to have plots and schemes which 
she is not clever enough to managé. I shall‘always be amused 
when I remember her futile efforts» that: day'to get out to meet 
Hannah Deanham. How stupid she was! she had two splendid 
chances, and lost both! If she had only had the sense’to walk 
across the square to Gloucester Road Station as: Ishould have ‘done, 
she would not have been caught by me in King Street... Never 
shall I forget how dismayed she looked when she saw mé1+-She 
really is a charmingly pretty girl, but no one can say that she has 
the least. control over her features—-you can always see. what’ she 
is thinking—and then she actually let me get to the Carreiite 
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Church first !—Hannah Deanham and I were just going into the 
passage to Palace Gardens, when the Raymonds’ carriage drove up 
with Olive; but, then, one minute in advance is as good as fifty, 
when it is enough to make you safe.’ 


CuarteR XXXIV. 


Quand on n’a pas ce qu’on aime, il faut aimer ce qu’on a. 


Tunez weeks after that evening at Mrs. Brooke’s, Morrison was 
on his way back to St. Hilda’s, and most heartily he wished he 
had never left it. His journey had brought him nothing but 
vexation and weariness. He had of late thought far more about 
life and how to shape it, than any one is intended to think—of that 
he was convinced. For the future, he would trouble himself with no 
such perplexities—he had his work to do, and that was enough for 
him. He reached St. Hilda’s about six—the evening was dull, the 
sea leaden ; nothing was bright but Mrs. Pickering’s face, nothing 
warm but her welcome. He was glad to get back. His books 
and sketching folios were lying about, the rooms looked very 
homelike, and after dining comfortably he sat down @o read. 
After a while a most unaccustomed sound met his ears; some one 
next door was playing the Pastoral Sonata. 

‘Oh, deary me!’ cried Mrs. Pickering, who chanced to be in 
the room at the time, ‘I never once thought of that happening! 
I might have sent word that you were expected, and then I am 
very sure and certain you would never have been plagued with any 
music.’ 

‘Plagued! Mrs. Pickering! it is magnificent. It is Miss 
Keithley who is playing, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Yes, it’s her, I'll be bound for it; but she’d never have set 
that pianny open if she’d ha’ known you were here. She’s well 
aware you don’t like music—I tell’t her myself you didn’t, and 
she must have seen you setting the organs off!’ 

‘Not like music!—organs and accordions are not music—I 
should be a barbarian if I did not like such music as that!’ 

* So the owld lady next door said, sir, when you were here before! 
—her servant girl told me she did; but Miss Rose, sir, she said 
as how she was a bit of an artiss herself, and quite understood the 
artistic temperryment, and that you shouldn’t have none of your 
work spoiled with listening to her playing whether you wanted it 
or not!’ 

‘ And so she denied herself ?’ 

‘Indeed she did! But she has made up for it since you left, sir. 
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It’s not a deal of penting can have been done by her! She has 
sat for hours together at that pianny—our Cuthbert he says he 
likes it, and it is good music, and he knows what good music is. 
But lawk a mercy me, Mr. Merrison, but it is mournful and dowly- 
like, and you hear it so fair, and when all’s said and done, it is 
more like the tune the old cow died of than anything else! For 
my part, I often wish her fingers would tire.’ 

* How are the ladies next door, Mrs. Pickering ?’ 

‘Oh, none so well, by all accounts. First the owld lady hada 
bad bout, and then the young one; but I reckon the young one 
must have been a deal the worst, for she carries illness set on her 
face.’ 

‘I am very sorry ’ began Morrison. 

‘Ay,soamI. I am sure she has been real bad.’ 

Morrison expressed great regret, and felt it; but then he was 
silent, for he wanted to listen to the sonata, and said so. Mrs. 
Pickering unwillingly retreated. Miss Keithley played the 
Toccata of Galuppi and then shut the piano. To think that she 
had foregone such a delight as her music must be to her, for his 
sake! It was another proof of her unselfishness. He felt a 
strong wish to thank her, and scribbled a line to Mrs, Keithley to 
ask if he might run in for half an hour during the evening to shake 
hands with them. His note was only a civil formality, as he had a 
standing invitation for the evening ; but as they had both been ill, 
and he himself away, he did not like to presume upon it. Soon 
came an answer. ‘ Mrs. Keithley regrets that she is unable to re- 
ceive Mr. Morrison this evening. She is not quite well, which 
Mr. Morrison must kindly accept as her excuse.’ He threw the 
note down with a slight feeling of disappointment, but a minute 
or two afterwards he picked it up again to see if he was right in 
fancying that it was very stiffly worded. It did seem so. Perhaps 
they were annoyed with him for going away so abruptly without a 
word of warning; but he had written a line from London to say that 
he had felt a sudden desire to get back there for a week or two, but 
meant to return to St. Hilda’s, and hoped to see them again when 
he did. They had no right to be offended with that. He resolved 
to pay a formal call next day, well within the limits of the pre- 
scribed hours, and then make his peace. 

He did call. Miss Keithley had gone out; Mrs. Keithley was 
not very well. He felt sorry not to see them, and went for a long 
walk. Next day, for the first time, he ventured to look at his 
pictures. It is always a terrible moment for an artist when he 
confronts a bit of his own work after an interval of time during 
which he has;perhaps been allowing himse}f to think hopefully of 
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it. That first glance after an absence reveals so much that had 
escaped the eye before. For once, he experienced no strong revul- 
sion. He even began to work. The pictures were thoroughly dry 
and in a delightful state to paint on, and he never stirred from 
that room for ten days, except for meals. Even at night he was 
occupied with them; for night and its comparative obscurity 
helped him to see the composition, and he could always find 
enough to do in studying parts. At last they were done, and he 
had the strength of mind to see that they were so, and took his 
hat and went to make another call next door. While he was 
standing outside, he could not help wondering why his friends had 
left him so long without taking any notice of him—he had not had 
time to think of this before. It was more than ten days since he 
had last called—he had already tried to see them twice—if they 
could not admit him when he offered a visit, why not fix a time 
when they could? 

‘The ladies are out driving,’ said the servant. Morrison had 
nothing to do now that his pictures were finished, so, rather ' by 
chance than by choice, he walked to the railway station. It is 
true that the view there was finer than almost anywhere else. He 
was standing under the portico, and looking across the river, when 
some one brushed past him with some boxes, and Morrison saw that 
they were addressed to Austerfield. The name startled him—so 
did the thought that Austerfield was only twenty miles off. What 
if he were to go there ?—the train was just starting—he could stay 
there all night, spend a long day, and then come back to St. 
Hilda’s and pack his pictures and return to London. In five 
minutes he was on his way—in an hour and a half he was there. 
He had not seen the village since he was fifteen—it had disap- 
pointed him then—he did not expect to admire it more now; but 
nevertheless he had a strong wish to go there. 

Next day he came back, having spent a long morning in visit~- 
ing every field which he and Olive had frequented as children, and 
in gathering nearly every flower which he could find in them. 
These he packed in a basket which he carried to the station, and 
at once despatched to her. 

He was walking along the quay to his lodgings, when he saw 
the two Keithleys in a carriage. He stopped to speak, and was 
shocked to see that Miss Keithley looked very ill—almost as ill as 
her aunt. ‘I have been wishing so to see you!’ cried he. ‘May 
I not do so sometimes ?’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’ said Miss Keithley kindly. The older lady 
began to say something which did not sound so encouraging.’ He 
pretended not to hear it—he was determined not to let her be 
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offended with him without a cause—he would insist on hearing 
what was amiss, and set it straight at once. 

¢ You are going home now ?’ said he; ‘may I come in for a few 
minutes presently? I want to bring you these primroses,’ he 
added, showing a large bunch which he had in his hand, and 
which, up to that moment, he had most certainly meant to keep 
for himself. ‘I have been in the country—TI had no idea they 
were out till I saw them.’ 

His visit was accepted, and he went. Mrs. Keithley received 
him. ‘My niece is tired,’ said she; ‘you will kindly excuse 
her.’ 

Morrison thought this very odd—he fancied that he could 
observe that Mrs. Keithley wished to prevent his renewing his 
acquaintance with her niece. ‘I was sorry to see that Miss 
Keithley looked very pale,’ said he; ‘I trust she has not been 
seriously ill ?’ 

‘ She has been rather ill,’ replied the lady, in a manner which 
distinctly showed that she wished to cut his inquiries short. 

‘Has she been able to go on with her picture?’ 

‘No; I don’t think she has done much to it—but I don’t 
know much about what she does before I am up.’ 

‘Oh, by-the-bye,’ exclaimed Morrison, who was determined not 
to be frozen by Mrs. Keithley until he had said all that he 
wished,—*‘ one thing I should like to beg her not to give up, and 
that is her music! I had no idea that Miss Keithley was such a 
musician. From something that my landlady has told me, I am 
very much afraid that Miss Keithley has denied herself the 
pleasure of using her piano on my account. It is very kind of her 
to think of me; but will you be so kind as to tell her that I am 
passionately fond of music, and hers could never be anything but 
a delight to me.’ Seeing that Mrs. Keithley’s aspect was severely 
cold, he continued: ‘I speak in this way because Mrs. Pickering 
told me that Miss Keithley did not play because she was afraid of 
disturbing me. I feel extremely sorry if this is really the case.’ 

‘Rose always does think far too much about other people! 
It is very foolish of her—it’s ridiculous! Noone thanks her for 
it!’ 

‘I thank her most sincerely! She meant to do me a great 
kindness.’ 

A faint indication of a desire to snéer appeared on Mrs. 
Keithley’s thin lips. Morrison saw it, and said hastily, ‘Mrs. 
Keithley, I wish you would tell me why you are angry with me ?’ 

‘I am not angry with you—-young people know their own 
minds best,’ Here she paused as if intending to say no more; but 
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suddenly, and as if in spite of herself, she burst out with, ‘ How- 
ever, I should have thought that intimate as we were, and seeing 
each other so frequently, and you engaged, too, to come in after 
tea that very evening—it was not quite the thing—not exactly in 
the best of taste, to go off as you did, and stay away so long, and 
never send a line to explain your conduct until nearly a week had 
passed by.’ 

‘But, Mrs. Keithley, I told you in my letter from London—I 
am very sorry if I was so long in writing it, I am sure—I did not 
know I was—my head was so full of other things—I told you in 
that letter that I had been unexpectedly called away to London. 
I really don’t see why that should make any difference in your 
kindness to me.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know, I am sure-——’ (How Morrison wished she 
were just a little bit more ladylike !—but he had no idea how much 
worse she was going to be, or how soon the thin veneer of conven- 
tional manners rubs off those whose politeness is not part of them- 
selves.) ‘In my young days, young gentlemen did not run after 
young ladies, and take long solitary walks with them, and come to 
see them almost every night of their lives, and seem to be so happy 
in their company, unless they meant something by it. You say 
that your head was so full of something else that you forgot to 
write to us for nearly a week. Now, I say that, considering how you 
had been going on here, your head had no business to be full of 
anything else! However, though we might be foolish when you 
were here before, don’t say that we had anything to do with bring- 
ing you back now. You can’t say that we have either of us lifted 
a finger to bring you back this time!’ 

Morrison was so amazed that he could not speak. The thought 
which first came into his mind was, Is it possible that Miss 
Keithley knows that her aunt is speaking thus?—the idea was 
horrible to him—but he dismissed it as impossible. He drew a 
long breath of utter dismay. He had a chivalrous veneration for 
all women—-he would have sacrificed much that he cared for 
rather than Mrs. Keithley should have dropped thus from the high 
place he assigned to her in common with the rest of her sex. 

‘ You surprise me,’ said he. ‘ I had no idea whatever that I was 
behaving ill. I have a great regard for Miss Keithley. I did not 
think it wrong to show that I had. Circumstances threw us 
together more intimately than is usually the case, but I do not feel 
that I have behaved ill. Does she think that I have?’ 

‘No; of course not. At least, I have no idea what she thinks. 
She is a meek-spirited, uncomplaining creature, just made, as it 
would appear, to have her heart broken. Soam I. Ina general 
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way, I am as meek as the rest; but when it comes to ruining the 
happiness of any one whom I love as I love my niece Rosamond, I 
must say what I think.’ 

‘May I ask if Miss Keithley knows that you are speaking to 
me on this subject ?’ 

‘Certainly not! She would never forgive me if she did! It 
would kill her. I should never have dreamed of saying anything 
to you if you had not brought it on yourself; but you appear to 
wish to come back as usual, and the only way to prevent it seems 
to be to let you know why I don’t wish it. I am only speaking as 
a woman of the world—that’s all.’ 

Disagreeable and serious as this conversation was, when she 
said this, Morrison could have smiled. The widow of a retired law- 
stationer, who had spent her life, when well, as law-stationers’ 
wives do, and, when ill, on the sofa of some second-rate lodging- 
house by the sea, was claiming to talk as a woman of the world ! 
This thought forced itself into his mind, but he was ashamed of it 
immediately. What did it signify whether she were a woman of 
the world or not ?—the world to which she referred was not that by 
whose maxims he wished to square his vonduct. 

Before he could speak, the door opened and Miss Keithley 
came in. She had been requested to absent herself, but had been 
seized by a sudden fear that her aunt, whose sentiments with 
regard to Mr. Morrison she well knew, might be so unguarded as 
to express them to him. She glanced uneasily from Mrs. Keithley 
to Morrison—she saw by their faces that they had been talking 
very earnestly, and on some subject from which they could not 
readily divert their minds; she felt ready to sink into the earth 
with shame. Mrs. Keithley was conscious that she had gone too 
far, and said, ‘ Now, Mr. Morrison, as my niece is here, you had 
better say to her what you have just been saying to me—about the 
music, I mean.’ 

Morrison gladly seized on this chance of concealing the un- 
~ pleasant situation, and heartily thanked Miss Keithley for her 
thoughtfulness. She began to think that she had alarmed herself 
in vain, and that they had not been talking about anything so very 
particular after all. She spoke to him with her usual kindness, 
and he had no difficulty in perceiving that she did not wish him 
to feel that he had in any way behaved ill to her. He rose to 
take leave. Mrs. Keithley looked uncomfortably conscious of what 
she had said, but, woman of the world though she was, could find 
nothing to say which would retrieve her position. When Morrison 
shook hands with her, he sincerely hoped that it was for the last 
time. Not so when he held out his hand to Miss Keithley. As 
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she placed hers in his, she said, ‘ I must bid you good-bye for some 
time, Mr. Morrison. I am leaving St. Hilda’s the day after to- 
morrow—I am going to London to stay with my Aunt Ullathorne.’ 

‘In Kensington Square ?’ cried he in great surprise. 

‘No; in Bethnal Green—her husband is rector of St. Dionysius.’ 
And Morrison went back to his lodgings thinking, ‘ Rosamond 
Keithley is a far-away cousin of Olive’s!’ 

All through that long evening his thoughts ran in the same 
groove in which they had run the night before he went to London 
and to Olive. Would that he had never gone! He had then 
made up his mind that it would in every way be well for him to 
give his-love to Rosamond Keithley. What had he gained by 
violently breaking away from that decision? Nothing, so far as 
Olive was concerned ; and when Miss Keithley’s white face rose up 
before his mind’s eye, he was afraid that, even if he had gained 
anything, his gain would have been a loss. What would his 
future life be to him if, so long as it lasted, he had to turn his 
thoughts away from one part of his past, as too painful to dwell 
on? Henceforth he would always feel that a stain rested on his 
honour. He had thoughtlessly enjoyed the good which came in 
his way, without considering any one but himself. He, a man 
whose heart was filled with love for another woman, had no right 
to seek the society of any girl so constantly as he had sought that 
of Rose Keithley. Night after night he had gone to her house, 
and she must naturally have felt that she herself was the object of 
his visits. _He certainly would not have gone to see that aunt! 

He had behaved very ill, and he knew it. Olive was hopelessly 
beyond his reach, he knew that too; but how bitter it was to be 
obliged by honour thus suddenly-+to take a step which would irre- 
vocably part him from her! It was his duty to take it. He sat 
down and wrote a letter to Miss Keithley, folded it, and sealed it, 
and then he put it in his pocket and went out. For an hour or 
more he walked up and down the pier in the cold moonlight,—the 
strongest wish of his heart was at war with this equally strong 
fiat of his conscience. He had made up his mind before to try 
to win her love ; but he had meant to do it gradually, testing his 
own feelings as he went on, and being careful not to do or say: any- 
thing which would make it dishonourable for him to turn back, if 
he found they were insufficient. But now all was to be done at 
one plunge. . He was at once to relinquish the dream of his life, 
which, even though he knew it was only a dream, had. been a de- 
light. to him, and.must be a delight no longer ; there was.no help for 
it. It was after midnight; and he walked slowly home; and, as. he 
‘passed the Keitlileys’ door, he noiselessly dropped his note itito the 
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letter-box. She would not know that it was there until next 
morning, but he would have the satisfaction of feeling that the 
thing was now beyond his control. ‘Ihave done what is right,’ 
thought he,as he entered his own door; ‘ but as long as I live, I'll 
never see that odious aunt of hers again !’ 

It was late in the afternoon next day, and no answer had come 
to his note. ‘ She must have seen it,’ he thought. ‘Surely she 
could have written an answer of some sort.’ He went out, think- 
ing, as he did so, that when he returned he would see a square note 
lying in the centre of his sitting-room table, and that on that note 
much depended. He chose the pier for his walk, because it was 
often the loneliest place in St. Hilda’s. It was entirely deserted 
now. He walked along, enjoying the bright wintry sunshine, 
which shone on the white crests of the waves as they eagerly 
bounded in. He walked quite to the end of the pier before he 
saw that one person besides himself was there—Miss Keithley was 
leaning over the wall, watching something so intently, that she did 
not know he was near her until he spoke. ‘ What is it that you are 
looking at so earnestly ?” said he; but, before she could answer, he 
saw for himself what it was. The tide was high, and two or three 
fishing-boats, which had gone out the evening before, were taking 
advantage of it to come in; but, while they themselves were still 
hidden from sight by the curve of the pier, their shadows were 
strongly thrown on the wall of the other pier, opposite. Spectral 
boats, manned by spectral sailors, danced buoyantly in, and soon 
came the real boats of which they were the precursors. 

‘ Are they not pretty?’ said she; ‘but they are rather ghost- 
like.’ 

‘Very!’ said he, and then he added abruptly ; ‘ You have not 
answered my letter!’ 

‘I could not,’ said she quietly. ‘Ittookme bysurprise. I do 
not feel that you care for me in that way!’ She did not look in 
his face, but her own showed that she was suffering acutely. ‘I 
am so afraid that my aunt said something to you yesterday which 
made you feel that you ought to do this. It was very wrong of 
her if she did—both wrong and absurd !’ 

He could not bear to see her distress, and said hastily, *‘ Do 
you remember the last walk we had together—from Rastwick Nab, 
I mean.’ 

‘Yes, perfectly,’ said she. 

‘Well, the night after that I made up my mind that the best 
— I could do for my own happiness was to ask you to be my 
wife,’ 

* For your own happiness?’ she asked eagerly, She was in such 
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terror lest Mrs. Keithley should have impressed on him that this 
step was necessary for hers. 

‘Yes, for my own happiness. I thought so then, and I think 
so still. Now, what do you say?’ 

‘I say, yes,’ said she, in a low but very distinct voice, and she 
laid her hand in his. His closed on it in a firm grasp while he 
said very fervently, ‘ And I will try to be worthy of you.’ 

He did not go to see her that evening; he felt as if he could 
never endure to see her aunt again: but next morning he went to 
the station to see her off. She looked very pretty and happy; 
in her hand were the primroses he had gathered at Austerfield. 
*T'll see you on Saturday, said he, as he put her into the carriage; 
for, as soon as his mighty packing was over, he was to follow her. 

* Good-by, till Saturday, then,’ said she ; and, as the train swept 
round a curve in the line and passed out of sight, he saw a hand 
waving a bunch of primroses in token of farewell. He felt very 
strange. They were Olive’s primroses, gathered in fields sacred to 
all true and loving memory of her, and he had given them to 
another. He himself was Olive’s, and he had given himself to 
another too; but, as he walked back to Mrs. Pickering’s, he still 
felt that he could not have done otherwise. 


(To be continued.) 





